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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OTERS who look forward to an alter- 
V irative to a Labour Government, and 

hope for a _ constructive, progressive 
and enlightened Conservatism to supply 
it, cannot have derived much encouragement from 
the proceedings of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party Conference held at the end of last week. 
There is a type of Conservative who learns 
nothing and forgets nothing. His kind was very 
vocal at the Conference. Tolerance was at a dis- 
count. A delegate who suggested that the Locker- 
Lampson last-ditch attitude towards Russia 
might be in need of revision in the light of his- 
toric and economic fact was howled down. 
Another delegate, evidently desirous of losing 
Lancashire en masse for his party not to men- 
tion many other sound Conservatives, glibly 
observed that if there were any members of that 


party who still believed in Free Trade they had 
better clear out and go elsewhere. The loudest 
cheers were reserved for a resolution on safe- 
guarding and preference which sounded danger- 
ously like Protection—though the word itself 
has understandably gone out of fashion. It is 
astounding that the Conservative Party cannot 
learn its lesson about tariffs. 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech, spirited in form, lacked 
constructiveness of substance. He accepted the 
conference resolution on _ safeguarding and 
preference, blessed Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire 
Free Trade campaign in theory, carefully 
dissociated himself from it in practice, 
promised a new concentration of effort on 
Imperial development and co-operation, and 
for the rest fell back on some effective pulling of 
the Socialist leg. That part of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech which dealt with the Empire was excellent 
as far as it went. It ought to go much further. 
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The Empire is the one great market, as he said, 
which we can develop without fighting to do 
someone else out of his share; we shall be fools 
if we do not make the most of it. But how? 
That is the question. There is no plan on the 
stocks so far as we know, with the exception of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s. It is the task of Conser- 
vatism to apply vigorous and immediate research 
to this great problem and to be ready, when the 
time comes, with a practical plan of Imperial 
rationalization. 


What we missed most from Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech was any reference to the crying need of 
the hour—economy. It is a need of which the 
Conservatives might effectively make themselves 
the champions. If they do not, it is certain no 
one else will; but it seems almost too much to 


- hope that they will, so deeply plunged are all 


political parties nowadays in the bog of electoral 
bribery. The Socialist Government proceed by 
false economics to tackle unemployment at the 
wrong end; by increasing doles to the unemployed 


instead of by encouraging industry. No one in 
‘his senses expects a Socialist Government to 


reduce taxation; but to increase it, and thereby 
to restrict the flow of money into industry, is to 
make certain that unemployment will remain 


chronic. This talk of improving the purchasing- 


power of the community by increasing unemploy- 
ment benefits is eyewash. It is working-power 
we want, unless the nation is to become perman- 
ently demoralized. Increased benefits for juveniles 
and new benefits for children of 15 cannot be 
justified on economic grounds. The Government 
know it; but the Left Wing must be appeased. 


In a speech this week on the occasion of receiv- 
ing the freedom of the Bakers’ Company, Mr. 
Snowden remarked jocularly that it was as well 
the event took place when it did, as in a few 
months’ time he might not be as popular as he 
is now. A grim jest! He knows the spenders 
are winning, and must always win, and he cannot 
relish the prospect. Nor can the taxpayers, nor 
those who look for relief of unemployment to 
industrial revival. That is why the lack of 
enlightenment in Conservative counsels is so 
peculiarly depressing. The Opposition will never 
become the Government while they continue to 


talk the kind of stuff they talked at last week’s 
conference. 


_ The Committee on Education for Salesmanship 


‘has earned public gratitude by its excellent interim 


report. Perceiving the seriousness of the situa- 
tion to be faced by Great Britain as manufacturer 
and exporter, it has gone speedily to the core of 
the matter, postponing, though not for 
long, its proposals for the recruitment and train- 
ing of salesmen, in the reasonable hope that 
readers of the interim report on our national 
weaknesses in salesmanship will meanwhile do 
what they individually can to remove them. 
Those weaknesses the interim report sums up 
as ‘‘ a detached and insular attitude and unscien- 


tific practice,’ with forgetfulness of the truth 


that “‘ satisfaction of the customer is the basis 
of all permanent commercial prosperity.’’ An 
enumeration of the commonest errors in approach- 


ing potential foreign customers would require 
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pages of our Space. Suffice it to say that a large 
proportion of British firms either quote in Sterling 
and in British weights and measures or quote 
f.o.b., leaving the prospective customer to cal. 
culations which foreign competitors spare him; 
that after-sale service is rarely attempted on an 
adequate scale; and that far too little attention 
is given to packing, goods with different freight 
rates quite often being put up together, so that 
the importer loses the benefit of concessions on 
part of them. We commend the report to the 
attention of all British manufacturers and 
exporters. 


With the death of Georges Clemenceay 
another—in some respects the greatest—of the 
great war figures has passed away. The 
“ Tiger’s ” life story is to be read in the light 
of 1870. His adventures as a politician, as a 
journalist, as a defender of individual liberties, 
were merely milestones on the long road to that 
destiny which he was called to fulfil in the declin. 
ing years of his life. What his indomitable will 
meant to France during the war would be difficult 
to appraise. Certainly no individual statesman 
or soldier in any of the belligerent countries 
exercised so great an influence on the fortunes 
of his country. He became Prime Minister in the 
darkest hour of France’s fate. As a young man 
he had seen her robbed of two of her fairest 
provinces. He left her with Alsace-Lorraine 
restored and her proud enemies humbled. He 
had never forgotten. In steeling his weakening 
countrymen to one supreme effort, he was the 
real forger of the Allied victory. This was his 
service to France. 


It is not generally known why Clemenceau never 
became President. The religious issue was at the 
bottom of it. At the time when he might have 
done so, in 1920, there was a strongly Nationalist 
and Clerical Chamber, which intended—as it 
afterwards did—to resume diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, a proposal to which Clemenceau 
was known to be opposed. There was also a second 
reason. Even then the Tiger’s stipulations regard- 
ing the form his burial should take were known 
to the politicians, who did not relish the prospect 
of a possible Presidential funeral with no 
ceremony, religious or civil. As it turned out, 
this latter difficulty would not have arisen, 
Clemenceau outliving the seven-year period during 


which his Presidency, had he achieved it, would 
have run. 


Herr Schober, the level-headed Viennese Police 
President, who has twice been called to fill the 
office of Chancellor in the hours of Austria’s need, 
has succeeded in inducing both the Socialists and 
the Heimwehr to accept his proposals for the 
reform of the Austrian constitution. It is true 
that these reforms, which are of a very mild nature, 
still require ratification and that even now the 
two parties are wrangling over the position of 
Vienna within the Austrian State. Nevertheless, 
public apprehension has been relieved, and with 
the disappearance of the political tension a new 
tone of optimism is evident in economic circles. 
Herr Schober, who has proved himself a strong 
and capable administrator, will now be able to 
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with the disarmament of both the Fascist 
and the Socialist illegal forces. By his judicious 
handling of a difficult situation he has enhanced 
his own prestige, not only in Austria but in the 
rest of Europe. It is perhaps typical of the Austrian 
mind that at the eleventh hour, when success 
ig assured and the danger of civil war averted, 
certain politicians should endeavour to raise last- 
minute objections. Two days ago Herr Schober, 
who has been negotiating by night and day for 
the past fortnight, found it necessary to deal 
sharply with these gentlemen and even to threaten 
resignation. The threat should be sufficient, and 
ratification of the new reforms may be expected 
without delay. 


Sir George Newman’s reports on public health 
are becoming a national institution and inspired 
instances of the way in which facts and figures 
can be made human and dynamic. His report on 
the health of school children for 1928 is of par- 
ticular interest at this moment, when the raising 
of the school-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen 
is in prospect. The intimate connexion between 
public health and education is a fact now generally 
accepted. The report makes it clear that school 
attendance has a marked value in improving the 
health of children. Examination shows that the 
physical and mental conditions of the child of 
“leaving”? age are “‘ in every improvable par- 
ticular’? superior to those of the child of twelve 
years of age. The “‘ leaving’’ child is better 
nourished, superior in personal hygiene, has better 
visual acuity, and manifests less tonsillar and 
adenoidal growths,. less ear disease, and less 
anemia and heart defect than the child of twelve 
years of age. If that is so, then it is arguable 
that the extra year at school will have correspond- 
ingly good results. 


It is impossible in two brief notes to do full 
justice to the interest of this Report. An important 
section of it is devoted to the question of mental 
deficiency; it is estimated that there are 
between 300,000 and half a million dull and 
retarded children, and about 100,000 educable 
mental defectives. We wrote in these columns 
recently of the case for nursery schools, and this 
Report lays great stress on the importance of the 
first five years of the life of working-class children. 
Of all children entering school at the age of five, 
more than a quarter are in need of medical atten- 
tion before they can even begin the education 
provided for them. The whole Report lets in a 
flood of light on the physical condition of 
to-morrow’s citizens, and is as powerful an argu- 
ment as could be desired for slum clearance and 
improved housing conditions. As figures just 
issued show, the rate of infant mortality is 
steadily declining. It has been reduced in a short 
period from 150 to 54 per thousand. This is 
satisfactory, but much less so than it might be, 
owing to the deterioration which so frequently 
occurs between infancy and the age of five. 


The outcry in the correspondence columns of 
The Times about sneak-guests’’ who abuse 
hospitality by furnishing tittletattle to certain 
papers is well enough; but we would direct atten- 
tion to certain overlooked points. The existence 


of persons without loyalty or at least without dis- 
cretion is nothing new. There always have been 

such, and there always will be. They get their 

contemptible opportunities in print for two 

reasons: first, because some hostesses eagerly 

seize every means of getting their names into the 

papers, and, secondly, because a number of editors, 

little as they themselves esteem the stuff, suppose 

it to be demanded by the public. To the hostesses 

it should be pointed out that, when everyone is in 

the papers, it is no sort of advantage to be in 

them. To the editors it should be explained that 

the readers who really like Society chatter form 

only an infinitesimal proportion of the huge public 

of the modern paper. Both the erring hostesses 
and the deluded editors are living forty years ago. 

Then Society was small enough, and privileged 
enough, for many of its members to be truly in 
the public eye, and Society journalism had also: 
the attraction of novelty. Now Society is a vast 
and vague and fortuitous concourse, and hardly 
any individual in it matters, simply by his or her 
social position, to the general public. Also, what 
was a novelty long ago became stale—so much 
so that no paper has been able to take the place 
of the World and Vanity Fair. It is really not 
worth the while of hostesses to seek or of editors. 
to concede publicity. Let this be made plain and 
there will be, not an end of the immortal race of 
violators of confidence, but of their activities in 
print. ; 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘‘ Last 
Monday the Minister of Agriculture referred to 
‘the necessity of considering steps that could be 
taken to enable consumers to buy National Mark 
beef in districts where the boycott is still strong.’ 
Steps were taken on the same day, and the 
method employed was to send the Ministry’s 
graders to interview personally retail butchers 
in these particular districts. So far it has met 
with quite remarkable success, for many butchers 
in the boycotting districts have come over with 
very little persuading. Smithfield last week 
graded a record number of sides, and the roll 
of butchers who undertake to support the scheme 
trebled. What has probably been the determin- 
ing factor is that the consumers are now definitely 
taking a hand. By letter and telephone they 
have been demanding National Mark beef from 
the Ministry of Agriculture when their butchers 
refuse to sell it to them, and the number of such 
daily requests that the Ministry receive has 
shown a very large and significant increase in the _ 
past ten days. It looks as if the attempted boy- 
cott has done what no ordinary advertising cam- 
paign could have done—put the consumers on 
their mettle and filled them with an obstinate 
determination to have National Mark beef how- 
ever great the trouble in getting it. If the boycott 
should have the unintended effect of making the 
consumers realize their power as a body to obtain 
a better and less adulterated food service, and be 
responsible for fanning into active revolt the 
public dissatisfaction with the tendency to use 
unwholesome chemicals in preserving food or 
making it synthetically, is should prove a 
blessing. We have suffered too long from the 
sale of inferior food as the best and purest English 
and from the mixing of bad’ with good to such an 
extent that the good is almost eliminated.’’ 
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THE BAD TIME COMING 


O far as any prophecy is safe in politics, it 

is safe to say that finance will bring down 

the Government. On every hand there are 
signs of nervousness and anxiety, both in the 
Government and outside. On Monday Mr. 
Shaw, winding up the second reading debate on 
the new Unemployment Insurance Bill, took 
occasion to say that the appreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of money since the war had added 
%'100,000,000 to the real value of the interest 
that the Government were paying every year on 
their war debts. That deflation has benefited the 
rentiers is a mere commonplace, but his further 
observation that the creditors had no moral right 
to this increment produced for a few hours a 
small but perceptible panic, as though he had 
threatened confiscation. So jumpy is capital 
becoming. 

Mr. Snowden himself is obviously uneasy. A 
week ago, as though anxious to escape criticism, 
he gabbled through a long and involved state- 
ment about our policy on the sequestration of 
ex-enemy property at a pace at which no one 
could possibly follow him. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Snowden revolts against the principle 
of confiscating German private property in this 
country, and when he was out of office he con- 
fessed his dislike of the whole idea. But the 
balance on these sequestrations is some fourteen 
millions, and fourteen millions (whether it exists 
as a nest-egg or would merely have to be found 
if our policy were changed) is so large a sum 
that he cannot afford any scruples. When Lord 
Buckmaster on Wednesday last raised his need- 
lessly excited protest in the Lords against the 
morality of this transaction, Lord Parmoor would 
quite obviously have been much happier saying 
the same things, but fourteen millions was too 
heavy a burden for idealism to lift. So near is 
the country to the verge in money matters that 
the Chancellor is no longer free either to be 
logical or to indulge his ideals of international 
justice. 

As in international so in domestic affairs. Mr. 
Snowden is living from hand to mouth. So sound 
a Radical knows that there is no justification for 
the present Unemployment Bill. The extension 
of benefits is either too much or too little. It is 
too much if regard is had to our present financial 
condition, and on the other hand it is too little, 
seeing that it is a subvention to one class of the 
community and this not necessarily the class which 
is in most need. He is doubtfully in favour of 
most of the objects for which he is being asked 
to provide new money, and, unable to find the 
money for what would be a completely logical 
system of national insurance, he is reduced already 
to the policy of payment by instalments in which 
there is neither logic nor prospect of finality. 
He may be able to finance the Government’s policy 


in his first Budget without creating too wide. 
spread alarm, but it is evident that his second 
Budget must inevitably be of a character that 
will make finance the only live issue in politics, 

Socialism is in practice changing its character, 
and not for the better. It is no longer concerned 
to nationalize the means of production and distri. 
bution. When you nationalize a business you 
have to run it and take the risk of losses. How 
much simpler it is to nationalize the profits by 
the process of taxation. The project of a capital 
levy was generally denounced, but is there much 
practical difference between a 25 per cent. levy 
on capital and a permanent increase of 25 per 
cent. in the annual tax on unearned income? 
In the one case, no doubt, you would have a 
widespread financial panic in which prices would 
tumble down and securities become, in the end, 
unsaleable; in the other case the process is slower 
but the loss of purchasing power and of saving 
power is in the long run much the same. If you 
carry taxation to a point at which saving becomes. 
impossible, there is no real difference between 
income tax and capital levy. The one confiscates 
capital after it has been invested, the other con- 
fiscates capital before it can be invested. 

- Mr. Snowden can still find it in his heart to 
praise the habit of saving, and he is still enough 
of a Radical at heart to think of taxation as an 
evil. But to the majority of his party saving is 
a public vice and high taxation is the Excelsior 
to the Socialist millennium. Mr. Snowden may 
keep up the show of resistance to this new 
Socialism, but all the time he is yielding. 
Whether a nation can afford a thing, says one 
member of the Government, depends on how 
much it wants it. Another member of the Govern- 
ment defends its social legislation as a measure 
for equalizing incomes. The argument:has been 
pushed even further, for Mr. Maxton holds that 
by taxation and a redistribution through the social 
services you can artificially increase the consum- 
ing power of the country and benefit employment. 
As Mr. Oliver Stanley said last Monday, when 
once you accept that view there is no stopping 
short of Russia. 

All the indications are that the crisis in our 
national finance, delayed, perhaps, over Mr. 
Snowden’s first Budget, will come to a head in 
his second. By that time the methods of the 
new Socialism will have defined themselves so 
clearly that no one can possibly mistake them 
and the triumph of the Socialist extremists will 
be seen to be inevitable. The question will then 
arise whether Conservatives will have any alterna- 
tive constructive policy to put before the country. 
It will not be sufficient for them merely to pursue 
the same ends as the Socialists with greater modera- 
tion, for inevitably the reaction will bring Labour 
into power again and the old process will start 
afresh with increased momentum. The difficulty 
with Conservatives is that the best elements of 
the party are ardent reformers inspired with a zeal 
for the improvement of the conditions of the 
people all the keener because it is not tied 
up with revolutionary economic theory. The 
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campaign against taxation which is in effect a 
capital levy at the source must be so conducted 
as not to diminish the ardour of the reformers. 

The great failure of the late Government 


was in finance. Mr. Churchill, for all 
his ingenuity, so far from _ effecting 
important nett economies barely succeeded 


in keeping pace with the natural tendency of 
expenditure to rise. Another Conservative 
Government which did no more than that would 
leave the way clear for a scale of taxation under 
the next Labour Government which would amount 
to wholesale confiscation, and under the name of 
social services would destroy all incentive to enter- 
prise and industry. The issue of Socialism is 
approaching, as was only to be expected in a 
country whose politics are so distinctive as our 
own, in a form wholly different from any that 
has been manifested in other countries. And 
the problem for Conservatism is how to effect the 
economies that are necessary for the freedom of 
our national policy without abandoning its zeal 
for social reform and becoming a mere party of 
reaction. The only way is by devising new sources 
of revenue which are not a tax on industry and 
individual energy, but the discovery of that way 
will be a task of extraordinary difficulty. Yet the 
alternative is the complete destruction of the 
middle classes and the division of power between 
a handful of very rich men and the organized 
“ trade unionists.” 


THE COAL DILEMMA 


URRENT negotiations on the conduct of 
Cite coal industry are proving true to type 

in being long, intricate, and beset with diffi- 
culties. No industry in the country has a history 
of relationship between employers and employed 
half so notorious for incompatibility. Only 
once in the history of negotiations between owners 
and miners have the two parties reached agree- 
ment without Government intervention, and then 
in exceptional circumstances. The Government 
have no option but to take a hand in forming the 
future policy of the mines; it is already evident 
that left to themselves masters and men would 
drift into a crisis. 

The present situation is that the Government 
propose a reduction of the working day to seven 
and a half hours, district and national marketing 
schemes, a subsidy for export coal, and purchase 
of mining royalties; and they are now consider- 
ing the idea of a national wages board. Only by 
degrees have they come to tackle directly the 
question of wages, yet this has all along been 
the crux of the situation. Reduction of working 
hours was comparatively simple, and it was not 
difficult to obtain the miners’ consent to half of 
what they had been promised at the election, 
provided it was accompanied by an undertaking 
that wages would not fall. But that is just the 
difficulty. Cost of production largely depends 
on hoursof labour. If these are reduced, either 
wages must be reduced too, or the cost of pro- 
duction must rise. If the cost of production rises 
the price to the consumer also rises. But despite 
the theorists who complain that the price of coal 
S economically too low, it is precisely the price 


to the consumer that must not be allowed to rise, 
for already we have lost overseas markets through 
the selling price of British coal being too high to 
compete with foreign mines. The Government’s 
proposal of a levy on all coal raised, to act 
as a subsidy for export coal, is aimed at keep- 
ing the export price within competitive limits 
despite a reduction of working hours. But this 
can only, result in raising the price of coal to the 
home consumer, so that whatever happens the 
cost of fuel for individual hearths, and for indus- 
tries depending on coal, is likely to go up—the 
latter a prospect that cannot, be alluring to 
Mr. Thomas or to anyone interested in mitigating 
unemployment. 

Of course, it may happen that the proposed 
district output and marketing schemes will balance 
the effect of a reduction, of working time. Their 
object is to limit unnecessary competition between 
pit and pit and district and district, and it may 
be that the economies thus effected can be set 
against a rise in production costs occasioned by 
shorter hours of labour, and that a fall in wages 
can thereby be avoided. This is an uncertain 
calculation, but that the Government set great 
store by it is shown by their projected intention 
to postpone a reduction in the working day until 
the marketing schemes have had time to prove 
their effectiveness. Originally the reduction was 
planned to begin in April, but negotiations have 
been so prolonged, and are still so far from com- 
pletion, that it will not now be possible to get the 
necessary legislation through before February, and 
a clear three months is considered necessary from 
that date for the marketing schemes to be tried out. 
Thus it is now improbable that the hours reduc- 
tion will come into force until May or June. 

By a tactical blunder the owners have forced the 
Government to go further than they originally 
intended. Hitherto there has not been much to 
choose between the Miners’ Federation and the 
Mining Association for obstinacy and intran- 
sigeance. The recent return to some show of sanity 
by the men has unfortunately not been matched 
so far by a corresponding move on the part of 
the owners. Their persistent refusal, recently 
reiterated, to recognize the Federation and to meet 
them as a body to discuss wages has forced the 
Government to consider legislating on wages over 
their heads. In the past few days the position has 
become further complicated by differences between 
the owners and the Government over the market- 
ing scheme. The owners, at the Government’s 
request, prepared their own scheme, and it seemed 
likely at first that the Government would adopt 
it. Now the owners complain that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals differ substantially from their 
own and they do not seem inclined at the moment 
to co-operate with the Government in enforcing 
them. This places the Government in the further 
dilemma of having to appease the owners by con- 
cessions in order to secure their co-operation or 
else to go again over their heads, and operate 
a marketing scheme themselves. This latter 


NEXT WEEK 


Next week’s issue of the Saturpay Review will be a 
special Christmas Number, with a Coloured Cover, 
contributions by Martin Armstrong, Hilaire Belloc, Edmund 
Blunden, A. P. Herbert, A. A. Milne, J. B. Priestley, 
Humbert Wolfe, and all the regular features. 
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alternative would raise issues of State control 
so controversial that they are quite unlikely to 
be tried. 

Sir Richard Redmayne and other economists 
maintain that the marketing schemes prepared by 
the owners would themselves raise the price of 
coal. Their object being to eliminate undercutting 
between rival collieries and districts, their result 
would certainly be to maintain prices rather than 
lower them. We have pointed out ad nauseam 
that the only way of settling the industry that 
will give miners a reasonable wage without 
imperilling markets is by tackling costs of produc- 
tion from the other end. In other words, by the 
re-organization, re-equipment and re-grouping of 
the industry, with particular attention to distribu- 
tion, in a far more thorough-going acceptance of 
the principles of rationalization than as yet there 
are any signs of. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


Te: week the House has devoted its energies 
to the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Bill. 
‘“No. 2”? means that this is the second Bill 
of the sort for this session alone. It is, in fact, the 
twenty-first that has been before the House of 
Commons in the last ten years. But students of 
politics who like to trace to their source movements and 
changes of public opinion should make a special note 
in their memories of this Bill, for it may well prove 
to be the point of crystallization of working-class 
thought and opinion against Socialist statesmanship. 

‘* Doles ” for boys and girls of fifteen is precisely 
the kind of extension of the insurance system which 
surprises and outrages the massive common-sense of 
working men and women. The knowledge that a 
democratic public opinion is beginning to stir behind 
them gave to the Unionist speakers in the two days’ 
debate on the Second Reading added weight and 
power. Per contra, that same knowledge and the 
fact that the new scale of benefits squares so ill with 
their platform promises made the Government benches 
definitely uneasy, though the much-heralded revolt of 
Mr. Maxton and his thirty heroic supporters came to 
absolutely nothing. Mr. Maxton’s own speech, much 
to everyone’s disappointment, was a mere fragment, 
with the result that ‘‘ the Mountain ’’ suffered a 
landslide, ten of the thirty heroes returning unhurt 
but humbled to the fold. 

Of the two days, Monday’s debate was better than 
Thursday’s. Major Elliot, in opening the attack on 
Thursday, spread a glittering selection of thoughts 
and views before the House, but possibly the slower- 
minded members felt not unlike Kim, when Lurgan, 
‘* The Healer of Pearls,’? made him compete with the 
Hindu child in the game of remembering, after a 
minute’s inspection, the trayful of unassorted 
precious stones. Thereafter, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
had been completely Mr. Hyde in his last speech, 
‘* released ’’ Dr. Jekyll, in one of those speeches of 
which he alone in public life to-day has the secret. 
A new member, Mr. Butler, later on made an effective 
debut, which augured really well for his value to the 
Unionist Party. Then the debate sagged, though 
Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson was, of course, more 
than a match for Mr. Lawson, the Under-Secretary 
for Labour. 


* 
* 
On Monday, the Unionist forces overwhelmed the 
enemy in debate. Major Oliver Stanley added most 
notably to his great reputation, in a speech which, 
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framed on a larger scale than anything he has yet 
given to the House, was of the highest level, Os 
Mr. W. S. Morrison’s maiden speech all that need 
be said is that it excelled what even his most intimate 
and appreciative friends expected of him. 

The Labour defences were by this time 
battered, and when a last volley had been fired into 
them by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Tom Shaw 
out of his dug-out to announce, apparently, that the 
Government proposed a raid upon the interest of the 
War Debt. If the debates were not reported, such 
pronunciamentos from Mr. Shaw would do no great 
harm; for the House knows well enough that he is 
merely a genial buffoon. But the country treats him 


as a Cabinet Minister; and the main result of his 
oratorical effort was to make War drop one- 
eighth in the market next morning, the City 
apparently thinking that though incapable of ‘ bring- 
ing rabbits out of his hat,’’ he had succeeded in letting 
a cat out of the bag. 


* * 


The Private Member’s Bill on Friday proposed to 
amend the Musical Copyright Act. Corporations and 
organizers of entertainments dislike the existing powers 
of the Performing Rights Society to extort fees for 
the performance of modern British music. Nobody 
could describe the House of Commons as a 
body with a highly developed sense of esthetics, 
For instance, few more ridiculous memories 
survive from the last Parliament than that of 
Sir Basil Peto solemnly giving the House the 
benefit of his views on the art of Epstein, to a chorus 
of delighted cheers from the assembled Die-Hards, 
But even the House of Commons felt that to recom. 
pense composers with the princely reward of 2d. a 
for their works was perhaps a little hard, and the Bill 
only secured a Second Reading after its promoters had 
agreed to it being sent to a Select Committee—a 
procedure which allows of a leisurely examination 
of the whole subject. One suspects, however, that 
composers are far from satisfied with the Per- 
forming Rights Society and that in the realm of music, 
as elsewhere, it is the middleman—in this case the 
music publishers—whose interests are securely 
entrenched. 

The Expiring Laws Continuance Bill gives each year 
to the Opposition a time-honoured opportunity for dis- 
cussion at large. The chance was fully taken advan- 
tage of on Tuesday. For some obscure reason the 
day was largely devoted to seals, first in the Pacific 
and then in home waters. So prolonged and 
animated was the discussion that a Labour member 
was heard in the lobby to say regretfully to his 
neighbour : ‘‘ And for five years we never even thought 
of seals.’’ 


First 


PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY 


ANY sins have been laid at the door of 
M modern diet. Every kind of physical disorder 

for which the doctors find difficulty in account- 
ing, from cancer to constipation, has, by “ author- 
ties’? more or less influential, been enthusiastically 
attributed to the food habits of civilized man. Many 
of these charges may be dismissed for want of ev 
dence; but there is one group of physical troubles 
the causative relation of which to matters dietetic 
virtually established. The assortment of oral an’ 
dental disorders which includes caries, pyorrhcea 
apical infection must, in the light of evidence histon4 
and contemporary,s be in large measure attribute 


to devitaminized, demineralized, or otherwise ill-chos¢® 
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food. Yet even here, although the presumptive 
evidence of dietetic association is so strong, it is 
not as yet possible to define with certainty the actual 
faults or deficiencies responsible; for we need not 
take too seriously a statement made by a dental 
surgeon* in a popular guide to better teeth, just 
published, that: ‘‘ how to prevent dental disease 
with all its attendant evils is now an open book to 
the Dental Profession.” Nor need we blindly 
acquiesce in a further statement of this writer that, 
although ‘‘ ninety per cent, of the adult population 
of Great Britain suffer from pyorrhcea, this disease 
would disappear if people would utilize the know- 
ledge which modern dentistry is able to offer.’’ His 
aside that ‘‘ more than 350 theories have been 
advanced concerning the cause and treatment of this 
affliction ’’ gives a truer view of the situation. 

It is not so long ago that the existence of pain 
in joint or muscle was generally thought by doctors 
and dentists alike to call for the extraction of all 
teeth, if the slightest trace of gum inflammation was 
apparent. Tens of thousands of teeth were thus 
ruthlessly sacrificed, while thousands of joints and 
muscles continued to ache as before. Such pre- 
scriptions are still issued, but they are no longer 
approved in high quarters. Every practitioner must 
again and again have observed marked pyorrhoea 
in the mouths of people who have hardly felt an 
ache or pain in their lives. Unpleasant and dis- 
tressing as its manifestations often are, it is, so 
far as real evidence tells us, rarely responsible for 
systemic ailments. Indeed, pyorrhcea would appear 
to be more often a symptom than an antecedent of 
general ill-health or faulty nutrition. The one dental 
condition that both on prima facie grounds and from 
statistical observation is rightly held liable for serious 
injuries to bodily health is apical infection—especi- 
ally of dead teeth that have been filled by the dentist. 

It is surprising how few people have even the 
slightest idea of what our teeth are made of, or of 
their relation to the rest of our physical outfit. 
The main body of a tooth consists of a very strong, 
elastic substance known as dentine or ivory. The 
dentine of the crown is covered with a very hard 
coating of enamel; and that of the root with a layer 
of rough, spongy cement, to which are attached the 
numerous strong, fibrous bands passing from the 
membrane lining the containing socket or alveolus. 
In the centre of the dentine is a cavity occupied 
by a fleshy mass furnished with nerves and blood- 
vessels which enter the tooth through a hole in 
its apex. So long as the enamel which covers the 
crown of a tooth is intact, it is almost impossible 
for dental caries to occur; and it seems that those 
people who escape this disorder owe their immunity 
not so much to freedom from exposure to the germs 
associated with the infection as to the resistive 
quality of their enamel, the vigorous alkalinity of 
their saliva, or the non-use of foods peculiarly favour- 
able to the multiplication and local lodgment of the 
causative organisms. Caries starts with the collection 
and stagnation of starchy or saccharine food-particles 
in the minute furrows of the tooth’s surface and in 
the crevices between the teeth. Fermentation takes 
place, leading to the formation of acids, not ‘effec- 
tively neutralized by the inadequate saliva. These 
acids dissolve out lime-salts from the enamel, creat- 
ing even securer hiding-places for food particles and 
for the multiplication of the bacteria which thrive 
on them. The process being repeated gives rise to 
an ever-deepening tunnel, until at last the dentine 
is reached, soon followed by painful nerve-stimula- 
tion and all the troubles which most of us know too 
well. Once the central pulp has become infected, 
sepsis may spread through the minute hole at the 


** Those Teeth of Yours.’ 


By J. Menzies Campbell. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


apex and reach the alveolar cavity, leading either to 
the formation of an abscess, or to septic absorption, or 
to both. 

The local etiology of pyorrhea is not so very 
different from that of caries. It also is largely 
attributable to oral stagnation. Normally, the gums 
of a healthy person press tightly round the neck 
of every tooth, the margin of the gum being slightly 
raised to form a close-fitting collar. Provoked by the 
decay of food-debris and by the omnipresent organisms 
of putrefaction which it attracts, stagnating especially 
in the inter-dental crevices, the gums of susceptible 
individuals become inflamed, and their grip of the 
tooth relaxes. Food particles and bacteria thus secure 
a deeper location, ‘‘ pockets’ being often formed 
round the teeth. In spite of its name, the actual 
presence of pus is not an essential characteristic of 
this disorder. Rather should pyorrhcea be looked 
upon as a generalized and chronic septic inflammation 
of the gums, with or without suppuration. 

So far as knowledge is established or reasonably 
presumptive, what then can we do to prevent these 
unpleasant and at times dangerous lesions, or to 
minimize their consequences if we cannot prevent 
them? It seems likely that a predisposition to 
dental caries is created by a diet—especially during 
infancy and childhood—deficient in Vitamin D, while 
a deficiency of vitamin A helps to provide a favour- 
able environment for pyorrhcea, as for other infectious 
disorders. The dietaries of those tribes and races 
reputed to be almost immune from these oral troubles 
generally include generous proportions of uncooked 
vegetables and fruits. Cooked farinaceous mush and 
spongy breads are notably absent, or form but an 
insignificant part of the daily food. Seeing how ill 
a part is played by oral stagnation, it is certain that 
foods needing vigorous mastication are essential to 
natural cleanliness of the mouth and teeth. Situated 
as most of us are, the desirability of a thorough 
brushing of the teeth, especially of the inter-dental 
septa, after every meal can hardly be over-stressed. 
Where the slightest tendency to the deposit of tartar 
exists, scaling by the dentist should be carried out 
at frequent intervals. Early caries, which has not 
yet reached the vital parts of the tooth, may well be 
treated by filling; but extraction is the only safe 
remedy when the central tissue has become involved. 
The sterilization of infected pulp-canals is a very 
doubtful business; and every infected dead tooth is 
better out of the mouth 

QuaAERO 


MR. MACDONALD IN RETROSPECT, 
[From Our AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Washington, November 18 


F the Stock Market had not collapsed so soon 
[s««: the visit of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, there 

is little doubt your astute missionary would have 
been the subject of much more discussion than has 
actually been the case. But when there is a violent 
domestic cataclysm like that we have just gone 
through, the average American forgets all about 
international affairs and concentrates upon his 
parochial business. 

And we have had a cataclysm of the first order. 
Up to a fortnight ago the people of the United 
States, in ever-widening circles, were gambling mad. 
They had come to believe that the wealth of their 
country would increase for ever, and not merely in 
arithmetical but in geometrical progression. The 
mania was carefully nurtured by persons who should 
have known better. Men and women, probably by 
the million, dumped more and more of their savings 
into the Stock Market. They stretched their credit 
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until it sang like a violin string, and they were 
enraptured with the music they heard. 

But their disillusionment was as complete as their 

faith had been perfect. This mercurial people do 
not do things by halves. On a Wednesday they were 
leaping towards the millennium, on a Thursday 
they were plunged into the abyss. On a Wednesday 
they had believed that their speculative shares would 
bring them millions and on a Thursday they believed 
them worth nothing at all. Bankers tell stories of 
people who rushed to their safe-deposit boxes, took 
out good securities they had owned for years, and 
dumped them in panic into the selling flood, arguing 
that it was better to have a little money in cash 
than shares worth nothing at all. 
. It does not take much imagination to see that 
when so large a proportion of the people are helplessly 
watching probably £8,000,000,000 of paper profits 
melting away like snow in the noon-day sun, they 
are not giving any great attention to matters of 
comparatively remote importance, such as_ naval 
limitation. The newspapers continue to discuss the 
problems involved, but in a perfunctory fashion. 
Their attention, like that of everyone else, is on 
more pressing matters. But the fact remains, never- 
theless, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, while he was 
here, gained the confidence of Americans to an amaz- 
ing degree. No Briton in modern times has spoken 
so well the American language, nor conquered so 
easily the American heart. There is a spiritual kin- 
ship between your ‘‘ Ramsay ”’ and a great section of 
our people, and it was immediately evident from the 
time he landed on our shores. 

Most Englishmen who come over here are 
foreigners to ordinary Americans. Your Balfours, 
your Chamberlains and your Howards are not easily 
understood. The men look worldly-wise. They are 
suave; they are polished; they are aristocrats, and 
therefore they arouse suspicion. But ‘‘ Ramsay ’’ is 
different. It is not, primarily, that he is a plain 
man, but rather, I think, that he has an essentially 
religious outlook on life. His greatest asset, in his 
dealings with Americans, is that he looks and, despite 
his burr, talks like an evangelical preacher. In the 
United States, the preacher is the most powerful 
politician.. The titular party leaders take orders from 
the great preachers, like Bishop James Cannon, 
Bishop W. F. McDowell, the Reverend Ernest Cher- 
rington, the Reverend F. Scott McBride, the Rever- 
end Clarence True Wilson, who are all national 
potentates. In local affairs the same thing is true. 
The Reverend Bob Schuler is the strongest political 
force in the city of Los Angeles, California; the 
Reverend J. Frank Norris is probably the strongest in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Such names could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The point is, of course, that millions of voters of 
this country are essentially moralists, and they look 
to their parsons for ultimate leadership in all public 
questions. They emphatically do not trust lay poli- 
ticians but they trust their all to their pastors. The 
chief function of the clergyman in American life is 
to decide for his parishioners which is the right and 
which is the wrong side in any political debate. 
All political questions, by this criterion, are moral 
questions, and they are decided on that basis. The 
preachers ‘‘ put over’ prohibition. They were 
responsible for the success of the Ku Klux Klan. 
They defeated Al Smith. They are responsible for 
the leadership of all the great uplift movements of 
the last few years. Their pulpits are ever at the 
service of the latest scheme for national salvation. 

It is the good fortune of Mr. MacDonald, then, 
to be in appearance, in manner, and in speech the 
prototype of the evangelical parson. Americans, who 
would shy from any idea put forth by an English- 
man that looked the traditional diplomat, found in 
him a point of view, an attitude towards life with 


have confidence. 


which they are wholly familiar and in which they 
No typical American who has seen 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or who has heard him 
speak, can have other than complete faith and trust 
in him. Hard-boiled newspaper men, cynics in ey 
relation of life, met him and came away completely 
capitivated. The man struck in them a chord which 
had not resounded since their Sunday-school days. 
Their atavistic instincts triumphed over their anti- 
British prejudices. They were taken completely into 
camp; they and their readers with them. One would 
be hard put to it to find a single discordant note in 
all the columns of praise showered on your 
representative. 
On Mr. MacDonald’s part, the whole incident was 
a marvellous exhibition either of astuteness or of 
innate genius. And the more it is examined in per. 
spective, the more of an achievement it seems, 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, November 27 
HE Rhodes Lectures given by General Smuts 
| were more a national than a local event and 
filled the Sheldonian well beyond capacity. 
Probably a third of the University attended one or 
other of them—a remarkable tribute in a town where 
lectures are naturally at a discount. 

Recent events are none of them unusual ; November 5 
passed off with nothing more than the burning of a 
ramshackle car and a little desultory cheering. 
Indeed, the most widely noticed outcome of the even- 
ing was when an arrested undergraduate made a 
discourteous reference to ‘‘ these beastly townees.” 
The spate of disclaimers and protests produced by this 
obviously irresponsible remark was almost large 
enough to make one believe the matter serious. But 
not quite. As for Armistice Day, the accounts of it 
from your Cambridge Correspondent and the protests 
in the Cambridge papers make amazing reading here. 
They strike as exotic a note as those tales in the 
Saturday Evening Post about young men dressed in 
coon overcoats and fraternity pins. Poppies are sold in 
Oxford by the ladies who do this kind of thing 
in most towns, and these never use violence. 
The conduct of undergraduates is the same on that 
day as on other days. 


The amusements of Oxford are coffee at 11, tea 
at half-past four and a cinema in the evening. To 
cater for these first two a number of teashops and 
restaurants, quite bewildering to the newcomer, are 
provided and prove sensitive to changes in demand 
because they are easily created and easily abandoned. 
But the cinemas meet the needs both of a town with 
greatly increased population and of a Univerity with 
greatly increased leisure, and have reached a stage 
where they need no longer bother to attract custom. 
There are two large central cinemas and one smaller 
and more distant that attract the bulk of University 
custom. Besides these there are three cinemas at 
which from five to thirty undergraduates can be 
picked out among the audience. All these normally 
play to capacity. So that the taste of the University, 
probably sounder and more enterprising in its judg- 
ment of films than in anything else—it has Mr. Anthony 
Asquith already to its credit—is almost entirely 
ignored, and the introduction of ‘ talkies” by 
managers who can make as much money now as their 
houses let them, is almost certain to be very far in 
the future. A repertory cinema would find here a 
commercially adequate audience and might save t 
dubious reputation of Oxford by providing it with 
one good cause that it would not want to desert. 
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The Michaelmas Term calls attention to another 
lem of overcrowding more difficult to solve and 
altogether more important. The arrival of freshmen 
into colleges inadequate to house them is prevented 
by the casting into the outer darkness of something 
like 1,000 undergraduates a year. It was not formerly 
a difficult or expensive matter for these to obtain 
ings close at hand and more or less adequate. 
But with the increasing commercial value of central 
sites and the shortage of houses near the outskirts, 
lodgings in the college and library area have become 


fewer and more expensive. The rents of rooms (a 


bedroom and a sitting-room) mostly run between £2 
and £4 a week. To this are added additional charges 
for fires, light, breakfast, repairs, laundry, baths—all 
the extras that unrestrained rapacity can devise. The 
standard of accommodation is low, since the under- 
graduate is not a protesting animal and the demand 
jn central places exceeds the supply. Disarticulated 
furniture, aspidistras and prints of Highland cattle, 
ornamental fire-irons, Japanese paper _ screens, 
cracked ceilings and box-like bedrooms characterize 
these lodgings even more than other provincial 
lodgings, because here there is a longer tradition 
and a larger personnel engaged in the business. 
Fortunately, the position is growing steadily worse 
and therefore cannot altogether be neglected. Either 
the colleges must buy sites and build accommodation 
hostels, or the University must greatly relax, 
perhaps abolish its licensing regulations for lodgings, 
and be prepared to extend the area of University 
residence. It would be possible, perhaps, to solve 
the problem otherwise by commercially exploiting this 
class of undergraduate in two-room service flats, since 
few of them pay less than £4 10s. a week for board 
and lodgings as things are now. But somehow in 
Oxford such a solution seems unlikely, and we must 
look either to the individual colleges to house their 
own undergraduates or to the University to cease 


aggravating a problem which it is powerless to 
control. 


The University in refusing a recent bequest made 
to them to found a prize open only to men, and 
with religious limitations, has made a salutary and 
intelligent gesture. To one who knows that men and 
women undergraduates scarcely belong in more than 
name to the same University, an official act of this kind 
is extremely heartening. It assures him that the 
authorities share his convictions, even if they have 
not the courage of them, and that though the posi- 
tion is growing worse, nothing definite will be done 
to make it worse. 


The protests against the aerodrome at Dry Sandford 
still continue, though it seems unlikely that they will 
be effective. There so rarely arise occasions in the 
modern world when beauty can be publicly referred 
to that the cause of preservation attracts too often 
people who want to take their complexes for a run 
and to relate their remarks to the business in hand 
only as a matter of form. It is difficult in the present 
case to see how any of the objections made can be 
taken seriously, and the question has succeeded only 
in liberating a few noble sentiments. 

Your present correspondent, in any case, reading in 
the course of one of the more reasoned of these protests 
that Oxford was the most beautiful of our few beauti- 
ful cities, felt only a profound amazement at how 
much men can persuade themselves of, and returned 
among the Victorian Colleges, happily obscured by 
smoke, to beyond the sepia railway bridge, walking 
along the banks of the running river that lies in the 
shadow of the iron gasometers. 


HOME FROM THE SEA 


By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


NLIKE their comrades of the Army, sailors 
| | have never openly defied the grave. Of them 
it has never been said or sung that: ‘‘ Old 
sailors never die, they fade away.”” I have my own 
interpretation of that bitter doggerel, but this is not 
the place to reveal it. For the purposes of my argu- 
ment it is sufficient to say that sailors admit their 
inevitable end, and if they fade the process is so 
gradual as to be scarcely noticeable. At least they 
make no parade about their disintegration. They do 
not turn their breakfast tables into battle areas, with 
the pepper-pot and the toast-rack to represent 
opposing admirals. They fade more gently, biting at 
a cuttee pipe, and looking out to the horizon of 
the sea, waiting, as it were, to sight the sails of 
Charon. 

This I do at least know—and | have the highest 
family authority for it—that to take an old sailor 
away from the sea is to invite his instant death. As 
a child I used to be told the jolliest stories of a great- 
grandfather, a naval Commander, who was in the 
ship that took Napoleon to Elba and who achieved 
high distinction in the battle of Algiers. Napoleon, 
it was said, was so impressed by his skill as a navi- 
gator that, at parting, he gave him a diamond ring. 
When in a moment of stress he was tempted to raise 
a small loan on it, it turned out to be only inferior 
paste. That is the sort of mean trick that might 
have been expected of a Bonaparte. 

On his retirement, after a long career afloat, my 
great-grandfather took a house at Southampton over- 
looking the Solent, and on a terrace, decorated with 
two miniature cannon and a flagstaff, he built a 
quarter-deck. This, with his telescope under his arm, 
he would pace for certain hours a day, hours of watch 
and inviolable silence. He took, too, a _ certain 
pleasure in his seaside garden, training his sweet 
peas and scarlet runners up Maori spears and African 
assegais, which he had brought back as souvenirs 
of his voyages. Then came certain family exigencies, 
which necessitated his removal to Oxford. A city full 
of spires is no exchange for a harbour full of masts. 
He took one lapk at a tributary stream called the Isis, 
went to bed and died. In justice to a senior Univer- 
sity it should be said that another story of his death 
is that he incontinently swallowed a cod-bone and, 
as he was lunching alone that day, there was no one 
at hand to beat him sufficiently hard on the back. 
But who would believe such an obvious canard? 

In any event, it does not disturb my theory that 
old sailors are best left alone in communion with the 
sea. An instinct of their own makes it clear to them. 
Is it not self-evident? An old scholar is happiest 
blinking at the bookshelves he may never again 
disturb, and I know at least one retired Quartermaster 
whose Sunday afternoon’s amusement is to study his 
tattered account sheets of stores issued to forgotten 
battalions. 

I can prove my case more fully by instances from 
my own village. It will be remembered that some 
years ago (in 1923 to be exact) the Coastguard Force 
was disbanded, thus removing from the life of our 
seashore one of its most picturesque and useful 
features. That row of six cottages, built, perhaps, 
both sides of a Martello tower, with a flagstaff, 
decorated on gala days with all the signalling flags 
of the station, its breech-loader of Nelson’s time 
mounted in the courtyard; what is it now but an 
empty shell of romance? The cottages are, it is true, 
still inhabited, but their occupants no longer wear 
** bell-bottomed trousers and coat of Navy blue.” 
No longer is there anyone to teach us to swim, to 
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net us hammocks or shrimping nets, to tell us yarns 
woven from fiction and from truth. The two stalwarts 
who remain under the egis of the Board of Trade 
are far too busy on the telephone, giving weather 
reports to air stations, to fulfil any of these pleasant 
functions. 

Where, then, did the old coastguards go when 
they were so summarily dismissed? The answer is 
they mostly stayed where they were. They took cot- 
tages along the seashore, with a patch of ground 
for the cultivation of ’taters, and they are living 
to-day in that contemplative idleness which so befits 
a sailor’s declining years. You can recognize them 
by their upright bearing, their mahogany dials and 
their easily excited garrulity. Retired fishermen are 
generally bent, often taciturn and speak the truth. 
The ex-coastguard is a man of fine physique with a 
life-long contempt for autobiographical exactitude. 
Their weather lore, learnt in deep seas, is not locally 
as trustworthy as that of the longshoreman, but it 
is expressed in woids of deeper confidence. 

I may seem to malign a fine body of men, for do 
they not on whut is here called ‘‘ Arstitice’’ Day 
wear that guerdon of impeccable behaviour, the Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal? Yet were I to 
introduce you to my friend Tom Busted or old Bill 
Acres and loosen their tongues with a pint or two, they 
would give you snatches of their life story which 
would make you doubt whether there was a day in 
their picaresque journey to retirement which was not 
marked by some unholy deed. However, I have got 
on such terms of intimacy with them that I have found 
out the truth of the matter, and though it has nothing 
to do with my main theme, it is a truth of such 
universal application as to be worth recording. 

‘* But how on earth did you manage to get that 
medal?” I asked Tom Busted, after a particularly 
vivid story which concerned overstayed leave, and a 
cracked skull, smuggled rum and an_ unsteady 
gait. 

‘© Will I’ll tell yur, sir,’’ he said with an amused grin, 
‘*and I expect it’s the same with the lot of us. 
When my time came I was called to the quarter-deck 
and my Captain, full Admiral he is now, you’d know 
his name.if I mentioned it—my Captain he makes a 
speech out loud, so that all could hear, about it being 
one of the highest honours in the Service, reward 
for high character and good seamanship. He didn’t 
half pile it on about men like me being an example to 
all ranks, hoped the youngsters would take note of it 
and follow in my footsteps. And then—I standing 
to attention all the time—he advances towards me and 
shakes me by the hand and hollers out most hearty : 
‘ Busted,’ he says, ‘ I congratulate you.’ And as he 
bends forward to pin the medal on my breast he 
whispers in my ear: ‘ Fifteen years of undetected 
crime, you damned old scoundrel.’ And that, I 
suppose, pretty well sums it up.’’ ‘‘ And not only,” 
I added a little sententiously, ‘‘ with regard to His 
Majesty’s Royal Navy.” 

In any case, that precious piece of silver was, in 
a sense, a passport to a coastguard’s billet and a full 
pension, which with the aid of a few odd jobs, such 
as making flags and setting out tents in the summer, 
enables Tom and his like to live ‘‘ pretty comfort- 
able.’’ Living ‘‘ pretty comfortable ’’ means besides 
food for the larder and coal for the fire, a pewter can 
or two ‘‘ mornings and evenings’’; it means 
inexhaustible supplies of cut plug and it means hours 
and hours with nothing whatever to do, when you 
can walk along the shore with the spray beating on 
your old contented face and speculate what ‘‘ She ” 
be and for where ‘‘ She ’’ be bound. 

And no one on earth is going to persuade me that 
if you took Bill Acres and Tom Busted and put them 
down in York they would not fail and die as quickly 
as a wild rabbit in a hutch or a sparrow in a cage. 


30 November 1929 


THE MERENESS OF MOTORING 


By GERALD GOULD 


T is an extraordinary thing (this is how 
| custom ordains that one must, begin an essa 

when the essay is to be entirely devoted to 
proving that the thing is not extraordinary at all) 
—it is (he said, glaring arrogantly round him) 
an extraordinary thing, that driving a motor-car 
should so quickly deprave and degrade the human 
character. 

I used to know a number of gentle and charm- 
ing people, with whom life passed easily and 
pleasantly, the wind a silver whistle in the trees, 
the apple-blossom flecking and starring shine and 
shade: they have all taken to driving cars, using 
strange oaths, and conducting themselves like 
brute beasts. I am become, I must confess, a 
brute beast myself. I was never proud of my 
meekness, for | always knew it to be nine-tenths 
cowardice; but still, one part in ten—a high 
proportion—was genuine soppiness of heart. [| 
really did suffer when others suffered: I really 
did feel consideration and compassion and all the 
other proper certifiable emotions, But now, I regret 
to say, children fly screaming at my approach. 

What angers me most is the continuous, the 
absolutely persistent, uninterrupted, concen- 
trated, ruthless attempt of large shining cars, with 
large shining chauffeurs, to cut in where there 
is no room for them. I am always willing, and 
more than willing, to extend the courtesy of the 
road to anybody: if there is so much as the 
vibration of a dubiety as to whether the other 
driver or I should go ahead, I yield with an old- 
world courtesy strangely out of place on the 
crowded highways of to-day. But this cutting-in 
business . . . ! They do it only, because my car 
is neither huge nor new. It is social snobbery, 
combined with an insane love of speed and a 
crude, primitive lust of self-assertion, which makes 
them risk their wings—and my life—in this 
desperate business of crowding and_ shoving. 
There is no point in it. They do not actually get 
to their destinations more quickly. In the present 
state of London traffic, it is almost impossible to 
hurry up a cross-town journey. Scores, hundreds, 
thousands of times it has happened to me to be 
passed by something fast and furious, in circum- 
stances where passing was a moral crime, only to 
catch the bully up, at my leisure, in the next traffic- 
block. The most savage sin does but save 
seconds :' and the risk and cost will scarcely bear 
thinking of. In my view, every intending motorist 
should take a solemn and preliminary oath, to 
cut out cutting in. ; 

Less formidable but scarcely less exasperating 
are those selfish people who drive steadily eight 
feet away from the left-hand kerb, ignore appeals 
and hoots, and just prevent you from passing on 
a road where there is plenty of space and oppor- 
tunity to pass. Which reminds me of three 
stories, one to my own discredit and two (much 
better stories) to the discredit of other people. 
Let me get the first over at once. ; 

I was delayed, up the whole length of a wind- 
ing Dorsetshire lane, by a char-d-banc without a 
soul. The lane was narrow, and to pass would 
at most points have been in any case impossible; 
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but every now and then there was a widening, a 
sort of plateau, where I could have got by with 
complete comfort and safety; and, when we 
approached one of these, I would draw out to my 
right and hoot. Immediately this horrid driver 
of the char-d-banc drew out to his right, and made 
the interval just insufficient for passage. Over 
and over again he did this, whether automatically, 
in response to some corrupt suggestion of the 
blood, or deliberately, to gloat over my frustra- 
tion, I never knew. But (and this is the part of 
the story of which I confess I am_ heartily 
ashamed), when at last I did get past, I changed 
down, put my car in the middle of the road at ten 
miles an hour, and gave the creature a taste of 
his own medicine. It was childish. It was 
vengeful. It was base. It was a denial of the 
League of Nations spirit. But I did it, and in 
a ghastly kind of way felt better for doing it. Such 
is, if not human nature, that sub-human nature 
which prevails at the wheel. 

I have a friend, a superb driver and a noble 
fellow (so far as a driver can be noble—he has 
persistently corroded his moral being by driving 
cars for the last seventeen years), who maintains 
that, in the circumstances described above, one 
has a solemn social obligation to retaliate. He 
tells me I was right—but I know my own con- 
temptible motives, and I know I was wrong—to 
retard the char-a-banc. He tells me that he always 
takes a similar course himself, and without pas- 
sion. Quietly, humbly and maddeningly, he does 
his duty down the middle of the road, with the 
other fellow honking apoplectically behind. He 
calls it ‘“‘ teaching manners.”’ And that brings 
me to my second story. For my friend, motoring 
in France, and having been obstructed by a dray, 
proceeded. to put his principles, once he was past 
the dray, into practice. He had not made allow- 
ance for a trifling difference in national attitude 
of mind. The drayman quite simply accelerated 
and smashed my friend’s car up. My friend now 
says, a little wistfully, that he has abandoned the 
notion of teaching manners to the French. 

And so to Putney Hill, which will bring me 
back to my main theme. I was driving at a 
moderate pace up that respectable thoroughfare, 
and in front of me was a family car negotiated 
y a middle-aged gentleman of military aspect. 

e was well out in the road, and going at a slow 
pace which made my own position difficult. I 
hooted. He took no notice. I went on hooting. 
He went on taking no notice. When at ‘last I 
did get by, I turned slightly towards him, and 
indicated by a slight, graceful gesture of the left 
hand—the airiest, affablest wave, more avuncular 
than judicial—that he ought to keep a little closer 
tothe kerb. I can only say, looking back on the 
incident in cold blood, that I have never seen the 
human face distorted with more dreadful passions 
than ravaged the countenance of that military man. 
He took one hand from the steering-wheel, 
clenched his fist, shook it in the air. His eyes 
popped, his multitudinous chins were incarnadined. 
Dreadful oaths struggled in his throat for articula- 
tion, were caught by their own regurgitation, 
played at Scylla and Charybdis, with his mortal 
fame—‘‘ as if’? (in the grand language of 
Coleridge) ‘‘ this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing.”” That man, quite possibly not a wife- 


beater or hog-torturer in the home, had sunk below 
the level of the beasts that perish. And all for a 
wave of the hand! And he himself so desperately 
in the wrong! 


I could not, without morbid self-depreciation, 
pretend to have reached quite that level. I am 
still something more than a motorist in human 
form. But I take the warning seriously. If we go 
on feeling as cross as we do, we other motorists, 
when the other motorists misbehave—or when 
pedestrians wander blindly and amiably before 
our wheels—ultimately we shall all degenerate into 
mere models for the more violent fantasies of Mr. 
H. M. Bateman. And that perhaps will solve the 
traffic problem : for a kindly Government will put 
our cars away, and put us away, and we shall sit 
hour after hour, year after year secluded, playing 
the music of memory on Klaxon horns. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


LUNACY LAW REFORM 

SIR,—Mr. Crick’s interesting letter in your issue 
of November 23 calls for a reply. 

There is ample evidence in existence to prove that 
the statements which I made are statements of fact 
and I know that there is widespread public alarm on 
account of the present dangerous state of affairs. I 
am glad to have convinced him that reform is neces- 
sary and to learn that he knows of one 2ase where 
the law was probably abused. 

Mr. Crick apparently advocates the dangerous 
doctrine that society is justified in placing under re- 
straint every person who is considered likely to become 
a danger to the community. Now, since no human 
being can guarantee that he or she will not become 
either an insufferable nuisance or a positive danger 
at some future date, it follows that no human being 
can decide whether another is, say, a potential 
murderer. Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
doctrine would involve the incarceration of most of 
the inhabitants of this country, because we have all 
felt at times as if we should like to kill someone. 
I strongly advocate, however, the restraint of 
incipient homicidal maniacs who, happily, are usually 
easily recognizable. 

I have had no experience of private asylums, 
but when I was treated, against either the 
knowledge or the wishes of my relatives, as a 
pauper lunatic, I suggested to those in charge of my 
person that if they were determined to regard me as 
a lunatic, despite my ability to prove the contrary, 
my transfer to a private asylum might conduce to my 
physical well-being. To my astonishment I was in- 
formed that a pauper lunatic had a better chance of 
regaining his liberty than an inmate of a private 
asylum. 

The young gentleman who knocked his sister down 
with his fist may have acted under great provocation. 
It would be interesting to hear his side of the story. 
But I am amused to learn that the remarkable 
equanimity with which he accepted his position—in 
other words, his perfect poise and self-control—was put 
down as an indication of insanity. Mr. Crick has no 
doubt that the examining doctors found other grounds 
on which to base their certificates. Neither have I, 
especially as I have just read in the Press that 
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Professor Sangle-Binet, the famous authority on 
. neurology and brain diseases at the University of 
Paris, has written four volumes to prove that every 
word and every act of the Founder of Christianity 
was the product of a sick brain! 

What a sane man can do with impunity is dan- 
gerous to a lunatic. On one occasion an attendant 
observed me underlining some passages in a book I 
was reading. He took the book from me and held a 
kind of inquest on the underlining with the assistance 
of his colleagues. That I ‘‘ marked books ”’ was re- 
garded as evidence against me and I found it impos- 
sible to convince them that the habit was a relic of 
my student days when I underlined passages to assist 
revision. 

The existing system is a danger and a disgrace to 
the community which is responsible for it. But I do 
not wish to minimize the difficulties of the subject. 

I am, etc., 

21 Brookland Rise, R. C. NELSEY 

N.W.11 


MOTORING PROSECUTIONS 

SIR,—The article by ‘‘ A Solicitor ’’ on the above 
subject is not only very interesting but is also very 
timely as there can be no doubt that the growing 
indignation of the motoring public to the often 
grossly unfair prosecutions, sometimes even to the 
extent of persecution, is largely adding to the dis- 
respect and contempt of ‘‘law’’ which is rapidly 

- growing in this country and which is a very danger- 
ous growth in any civilized society. 

The article mentions one or two aspects which 
militate against common justice in a motoring prose- 
cution, but there are others which also have that 
tendency. To take the case of a charge of drunken- 
ness, a doctor (one usually well known to the police) 
is called in for the examination. If he certifies 
drunkenness (and no legal definition exists there- 
for) then he appears as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion and is paid an additional fee therefor. It is 
not intended to cast any slur on the medical pro- 
fession, but justice requires that it should not be 
to anyone’s material advantage to express an opinion 
detrimental to another. 

The next point is as to the allocation of the fines 
imposed on motorists. Is it quite clear that the 
magistrates and the police have not an_ indirect 
interest in these, in so far as they add to the revenue 
of the town or district? Further, we have. the point 
that on a conviction of drunkenness (and conviction 
is not proof) the sentence must include suspension 
of the driving licence for at least twelve months, 
In all other convictions (except murder and suchlike) 
the magistrates are allowed to exercise their dis- 
cretion as to the penalty to be imposed. Surely 
it is a perversion of the basis and foundation of 
democratic English justice that this discretion should 
be taken away from the magistrates. 

Lastly, it seems that any penalty should be a 
known and definite quantity and equally proportion- 
ate for similar offences. This cannot apply to sus- 
pension of licences, because to one man it may mean 
financial ruin or at least onerous expense, but to 
another it may merely mean the loss of occasional 
touring pleasure. I agree with the writer of the 
article that it would be a good move to appoint 
motoring assessors in conjunction with the R.A.C. 
and the A.A., and I would further suggest that all 
fines imposed should go direct to the Road Fund. 

I am, etc., 
32 Grange Road, L. De Lany 
Chorlton cum Hardy, Manchester 


SHELLEY AND VIRGIL 


SIR,—Your reviewer of Mr. Sargeaunt’s ‘ Classi- 
cal Studies ’’ quotes a sentence of Shelley which, he 
says, the author under review has applied to Virgil, 


Shelley’s remark, however, concerns poetry in 
general; and it may possibly be of interest to collate 
what he has said of Virgil himself. In the same 
‘Defence of Poetry,’ from which Mr. Sargeaunt 
quotes, Shelley writes : 

Lucretius is in the highest, and Virgil in a i 
sense, a creator. The 
the latter are as a mist of light which conceal from us 
the intense and exceeding truth of his conceptions of 
nature. 

The ‘ Defence of Poetry’ was written in 1821- 
but in a letter dated 1815 Shelley had written: « | 
have also read the four finest books of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia—a poem, as it appears to me, of wonder. 
ful genius and transcending Virgil.’ 

Even in the ‘ Defence,’ Shelley denies to Virgil the 
title of epic poet, which he ascribes to Homer, Dante 
and Milton, 

the third among the sons of light 

of ‘ Adonais’ (1821): Virgil,” he says, with a 
modesty that ill became his genius, had affected the 
fame of an imitator, even whilst he created anew all 
that he copied.”” Thus, though in the ‘ Ode to 
Naples ’ (1820), Shelley groups Virgil with Homer 
as the dead Kings of Melody, 


he does not seem confident that Virgil is to be placed 
on the very heights of poetry. This judgment is, 
no doubt, due to Shelley’s republican sentiments. 

Nevertheless, in another passage of the ‘ Defence,’ 
he makes atonement in some sort for this lack of 
allegiance : 

Let us assume [he says] that Homer was a drunkard, 
that Virgil was a flatterer, that Horace was a coward, 
that Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was a 
peculator, that Raphael was a libertine, that Spenser was 
a poet laureate. . . . Their errors have been weighed and 
found to have been dust in the balance; if their sins 
‘* were as scarlet, they are now white as snow ”’; they 
have been washed in the blood of the mediator and 
redeemer, Time. 

I am, etc., 
Haydock Lodge, T. E. Casson 
Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire 


MEDICINES AND THE INSURANCE ACT 

SIR,—With reference to the article entitled 
‘Improving Health Insurance,’ in your issue of 
November 16, I should like to draw attention to 
the misconception which ‘‘ Quaero ”’ has regarding 
the system of payment for the medicines used under 
the Insurance Act. 

The present system of dispensing through private 
chemists is not ridiculously extravagant when you 
bear in mind that the chief reason for supplying medi- 
cines in this way is to give the insured person the 
utmost possible convenience. He gets ten thousand 
centres from which to draw his medicine and never 
need worry, wherever he is, about getting the medicine. 
Under any system of public dispensaries, there would 
be considerable distances to go and the convenience 
of the insured person would not be studied in the 
same way as it is now by the ten thousand different 
chemists. Regarding the actual cost, if the whole 
of the service which is now given by chemists was 
to be given under a public service, it would cost 
considerably more than it does at present. 

“‘ Quaero’s ” knowledge of what is involved in 
dispensing medicines under the Insurance Act is very 
limited, otherwise he would not make the statement, 
**It is absurd, in view of the complaints that are 
officially made of the excessive cost of the drugs and 
surgical dressings supplied to insured patients that 
a system whereby about half of the total cost is it- 
curred in the mere distribution of them should be 
suffered to continue.” He appears to have the ides 
that the chemist simply lifts the drug off the shelf and 
hands it straight over the counter to the insured pe 


with ‘‘ fine taste.’’ 


son. It would be just as reasonable to assume that 
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if he went into a grocer’s shop and asked for a pound 
of bacon and a dozen eggs, that he would be supplied 
with a dish of bacon and eggs ‘ready for eating. 

The chemist is paid the actual cost of the drugs 
and surgical dressings he supplies, and so far as drugs 
are concerned, he has then to mix them according to 
the prescription written by the doctor. If he is 
fortunate under the present system, he may be paid 
a total sum of about 8$d. for the bottle of medicine, 
which sum includes the cost of drugs and _ his 
remuneration for making up the medicine. It can- 
not be described by any stretch of imagination as 
excessive payment, or extravagant payment so far 
as the chemists are concerned. 

The illustration which ‘‘ Quaero ’’ uses, that of a 
small bandage which is supplied at 2}$d., twopence 
of the charge being his services for handing it over, 
is, of course, ridiculous, because the same payment 
applies to values much higher than the one quoted. 
In other words, there is a flat-rate payment for handing 
out bandages and dressings, and it averages out at 
a very low sum indeed. The suggestion that chemists 
get one shilling for dispensing or handling other 
individual articles ordered on a prescription form, 
might convey a wrong impression. The average 
total ter over all the prescriptions dispensed 
in this 


country is, as I have already said, 
&d., and of this, about is the total 
payment received by the chemist and has to 


cover his overhead expenses, wages of staff, and any 
profits for himself. His drugs which are the other 
portion of the 84d. are supplied at cost price. 

If “‘ Quaero ’’ thinks that any Government Depart- 
ment could save money on the present system of 
dispensing medicines for the entire insured population, 
is wrong. the cheapest distribution 
or such a large number o: le i 
people that could possibly 

I am, etc., 
For the Chemists’ Defence Association, Ltd. 
G. A. Matuinson, 
4.and 5 Queen Square, W.C.1 Secretary 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH a 


SIR,—The recent correspondence in the SaTuRDAY 
Revigw, with its reference to the dearth of genius 
among the Scots, is very interesting. This is seldom 
recognized, though a long obvious fact. And in this 
respect Scotland, as observed by Junius, is indeed a 
“barren waste, where no salutary plant takes root, 
where no verdure grows.”’ 

How different is the case of Ireland, which has 
nurtured many men of political genius who in happier 
circumstances would have been available for the service 
of the Empire, and to whom we owe Goldsmith, 
Swift, Burke, Sterne, Moore, and other writers of 
genius. 

Witness also the long line of eminent statesmen and 
soldiers of Irish birth or who have breathed in their 
infancy that genial air: Wellesley, Wellington, 
Nicholson, Sir H. Lawrence, Wolseley, Roberts, 
Kitchener, Maude, and those other eminent Irish 
soldiers and administrators who are still with us. 

I am, etc., 
E. B. Burton 


SIR,—In enquiring into the cause of certain Scottish 
angularities noticed in your columns, I first of all, at 
the dictates of truth and grace, credited the Scots with 
genius and mental vision. Thereupon, your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Leathem, in a burst of anti-Scottish 
animus, hastens to cite a few names haphazard (Pitt 
and Chatham counting as two!) to show that Scotland 
is hopelessly behind us on the honours list. Yet no 
doubt exists that England, the mother country of the 
Kingdom, can count the most celebrities. That is the 
expected outcome of adventitious causes—her having 


been the earliest civilized, her propinquity to the 
Continent, her plentiful civil settlements: so that the 
circumstance does not necessarily indicate inherent 
capacities for advance superior to those of the daughter 
countries. But if it did so indicate, I imagine every 
representative Englishman would deprecate a con- 
clusion more congenial to Saxon amour-propre than 
largely patriotic. The honour of Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, in virtue of the Union, is dear to England as 
her own. Mr. Leathem’s schismatic sentiments belong 
to an earlier and more puerile epoch of the British race : 
to-day they are an anachronism—a futile beating 
against the modern trend of thought and feeling which 
is towards a removal of needless barriers to the full 
realization of the fraternity of Humanity. 

It is in the full appreciation of the Scotsman’s 
passive excellences that one the more laments his 
disabilities as a man of society. One receives a sense 
of incompatibility amounting almost to bathos. What 
‘* comes over him ” that he assumes towards strangers 
of his own order an air of good-humoured patronage? 
He is at no pains, unlike the polished Southron, to 
suggest suspended judgment, to fit his converse to 
elicit what is in his interlocutor. He does not try to 
meet the other person’s mind, or to dissemble the 
harshness of disagreement by the devices familiar to 
good English society. Is it due to the lack of the 
corporate spirit? Or are the conditions of Scottish 
education less gregarious than is desirable, or than the 
English public school system furnishes? One considers 
it as a thing apart from the general decadence of 
British manners. The latter, indeed, may be regarded 
as the joint product of the rise of feminism, the 
social disruption, and extravagant hygienic reforms. 
Any amount of mental energy is wasted in these days 
on recondite subjects which do little for the mind, 
and nothing to qualify for society, while the cultiva- 
tion of a surface, over-emphasized, it may be, in the 
time of Dickens is now neglected. 

I am, etc., 

17 Wakefield Street, Linpsay S.. GARRETT 

Regent Square, W.C.1 


SIR,—Generalizations regarding the relative 
achievements of the great minds of the past are apt 
to be exaggerated, and comparisons are usually 
coloured by the feelings and nationality of those who 
make them, and as a rule are received with an 
amused indulgence. Mr. Robert R. Leathem, how- 
ever, in a letter on the above subject in your issue 
of the 16th inst., makes statements of so sweeping 
and misleading a character that it looks as if he, 
and the anonymous individual whom he quotes, had 
come in contact with ‘‘ the superior mental vision 
north of the Cheviots ’’ in a way not quite to their 
satisfaction. 

The Scots, a very large proportion of whom are of 
precisely the same stock as their Anglo-Saxon friends 
south of the Tweed, make no claim to superior 
natural abilities, and it is generally recognized that 
the prominence of Scottish names in the high posi- 
tions of the Empire is due mainly to the greater 
incentive to industry and application, which the rela- 
tively poorer natural resources of Scotland supply. 

Space forbids any detailed discussjon, but I quote 
from Mr, G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘ History of England,’ 
1926, a source which cannot be discounted on account 
of insufficient knowledge or personal bias : 


In British literature, science, warfare, politics, admini- 
stration or colonization, the Scots have played a part out 
of all proportion to their numbers. If Scottish talents 
and energies had for the last two hundred years been 
turned against England instead of being employed for 
common ends, the world would be a very different place 
to-day. 


Pitderfields House, 
Wakefield 


I am, etc., 
D. H. 
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BIRTH CONTROL than had ever sat on Shakespeare before. In the 
SIR,—The Birth Control Investigation Committee, ‘end 
which Sir Humphry Rolleston is Chairman, was giving Practical 
ormed some little time ago with the object of pro- | National Theatre. Th, srr anc’ cquipment of a 
moting the scientific investigation of birth control. a di ds bir grandiose Committee gathered 
are assiste i 
widely in their’ opinions ethical ‘problems | their heads, Sir Carl Meyer throwing an uncos 
; : ; problems | ditional gift of £ into the ring. “It might te 
involved. They are united, however, in the belief that | i) uoht . A serie into the ring. It might be 
scientific investigation into the prevalence and conse- | ¢ On 
quences of this practice is most urgently required. something, but 
Among the methods employed by the Committee to Mr 
promote research is the issue of a questionnaire. The has from the earliest 
questionnaire is sent only to those who apply for it. the Theatre, 
Those who agree to help by making application are had Si Cc i ne ee 
asked questions regarding their experience of birth | 
control and, among other matters, regarding the effect 
the mutual health and happiness 
of husband and wife. - taken, secretaries appointed, exhibitio : 
It will be realized that, if this enquiry is to be bought and sold nas: Gta of nog e 
productive, a large number of questionnaires must be | out awakening an atom of genuine feeling for a National 
filled in. Will any of your readers who are willing Theatre. 
to help send their names to the address below? They 5 he 
will then receive a letter containing further informa- | It was about this time that Mr. Chesterton wrote 
tion as to the nature of the enquiry. If they remain | his admirable lines beginning : 
interested and willing to help, a questionnaire will be 


Immediately there was another rush of well-k 
people, to be connected with the scheme; offices an 


sent. The enquiry is, of course, confidential and those Lord Lilac thought it rather rotten 
er: fill in the are requested not to sign 
ir nam 
cobpuak: With several chaps out of the city, 
We are, etc., And Shorter and Sir Herbert Tree, 
, Lord Rothschild and Lord Rosebery 
(Signed) C. P. Biackgr, C. J. Bonp, A. M. Carr- And F. C. G. and Comyns Carr, 
Marcaret Lioyp, Mary Stocks, — and a star, 
Birth rete oa Committee. Unheeding the heroic name— 
41B nricarde Gardens, The souls most fed with Shakespeare’s flame 
London, W.2 Still sat unconquered in a ring, 


Remembering him like anything. 


I need not tell the rest, the buying of a site in 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE Bloomsbury, the selling of a site in Bloomsbury, and 


SIR,—I am preparing a biographical and critical | the decision that the best thing to do with Sir Carl 
study of John Howard Payne and should be grateful | Meyer’s great gift was not to seek to add to it but 
for the opportunity of corresponding with any of your | to let it lie at compound interest under tutelage of 
readers who may know unpublished letters and plays | the Charity Commissioners. The mathematicians 


by him. inform us that money left at compound interest 
I am, etc., doubles itself in sixteen years. Supposing the 

E. ALLIson GRANT necessary sum for site, building and endowment 

23 Arthur Street, to be half-a-million pounds, it is plain that the prob- 
Somerville, Massachusetts lem will solve itself in about half a century and that 


without the 7 bother to the present Committee. 
So ‘‘ Wait Fifty Years and See” becomes the 
implicit policy of the Remembrancers. 
It was their assumption that nothing could be done. 
The public didn’t care. We Should have to wait until 
THE THEATRE the public did care. Yet the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ got its 
money and when the Stratford Memorial Theatre was 
LORD LILAC BLOOMS AGAIN burned down, it was not the Stratford policy to retain 


the grand Shakespearean tradition of folded arms 
By Ivor BROwN and deep, complacent sleep. The Stratford people 


rie ‘ got to work and got their money. That much came 
[: is just twenty-five years since Mr. Richard 


from America is true; but the main reason why the 
Badger of Scarborough offered the L.C.C. the | Stratford campaign succeeded and why the new 


sum of £2,500 wherewith to erect a Shake- | Foundation Stone has already been laid is simply 
spearean monument. The inevitable Committee was | Mr. Flowers’s abundance of energy and enthusiasm. 
appointed and the grand tradition of doing nothing But the somnolence of the Shakespeare National 
was successfully inaugurated. After four years, a | Memorial Committee has been most uncharitably 
comparatively short time in which to reach a decision | interrupted of late. There is, for instance, that 
in the amazing history of our Efforts to Remember | interesting and active post-war growth, the British 
Shakespeare, there came a sudden resolve to spend | Drama League, which represents the renaissance of 
4£ 100,000 on some masterpiece of monumental | amateur acting and a new theatrical enthusiasm. 
masonry in Portland Place. 1 cannot discover from | Meanwhile, the Prime Minister has actually butted 
what magical hat the odd 497,500 was going to | in, an almost revolutionary proceeding. It is most 
emerge. At any rate, the idea of doing something | unorthodox, in the first place, for Cabinet Ministers 
appalled everyone and the matter was deflected into | to prod sleeping committees instead of letting them 
the hands of a new and a more grandiose Committee | lie. In the second place for a Prime Minister to be 
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interested in the theatre is almost unheard of in this 
country. However, in July last he gave hints of 
official support if the interested parties would agree 
nascheme. So, after the lapse of a trifling interval 
of four months, the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Committee has convened a meeting and now another 
committee is to be formed to evolve a scheme and 
on deputation with it to the Prime Minister. If 
this deputation should ever set out upon its journey 
within the lifetime of the present Government, It 
shall be agreeably surprised. After all, this business 
of remembering Shakespeare has been kept going for 
a quarter of a century, and we really must nof 
vulgarly intrude upon the repose of an august com- 
mittee and expect anything so horrible as a sign of 
tle. 
Phe any case, there is an excellent loophole left 
which permits the escape from any action. I note 
one condition imposed by the Prime Minister which, 
if taken seriously, will be fatal. (Of course, as it is 
simply a fragmentary phrase from the grand rubbish- 
heap of democratic humbug, it ought not to be taken 
seriously by any intelligent person. But it remains 
a loophole.) I refer to the demand that the Prime 
Minister must be persuaded of a ‘national 
demand ’’ for a National Theatre. The imaginary 
portrait of disgruntled citizens scowling and growling 
through the streets of Heckmondwike because there 
is no High Temple of Thespis in Whitehall is 
delicious. No, there will not be a chain of public 
meetings from Peterhead to Penzance, there will be 
no agonized moans of men fainting for want of 
drama, for the simple reason that there is no more 
of a national demand for a National Theatre than 
there is for a National Gallery, a British Museum, 
or a Poet Laureate. If the thing happened to be 
there, some people of peculiar tastes would visit it, 
as they now visit the Museum or Millbank. That is 
all that can truthfully be said about popular demand. 
Create the supply and some demand will follow. 

Why then should we work for the National Theatre ? 
Why resent the unparalleled ideal of muddle and 
inertia which has continued since Mr. Badger set 
the great ball rolling? The answer is simply this. 
The recognition and assistance of the arts is the 
proper business of a civilized community, a fact 
recognized in every country of Europe but our own. 
Furthermore, the theatre, in essence the most social 
of the arts, particularly needs the championship of 
the State in order that its cultural and creative side 
may not be overwhelmed in its market-place scramble 
with the industry of entertainment. Fine private 
patronage we occasionally have and much is owed to 
the pioneers of Repertory. Public patronage would 
give the drama status comparable to that enjoyed by 
the other arts, sciences and learned professions. Ail 
the drama receives from the State at present is perse- 
cution by censor and tax-gatherer. The English 
theatre has been an essential home of the English 
language and the English genius. It has housed the 
world’s greatest dramatist and made our tongue 
speak to the world. To-day it contains the most 
famous playwright of the time. To deny it the 
ha’ 
ha'porth of dole we give to painting and sculpture 
1S preposterous economy. The Lord Privy Seal is 
anxiously trying to find dumping-grounds for his sur- 
plus labour and material. Let the Prime Minister 
find him a theatrical site. It actually seems that he 
might do so. I think that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
would gladly shame us into remembering Shake- 
+Speare—if only the Shakespeareans would let him. I 
would back the latter to defeat him, were it not for 
the fact that, on this occasion, there are some people 
connected with the movement who really do care more 
and its social function than about 
Setting their names into print. Something 
happen, even yet. 


ART 
RUSSIAN ICONS 


By RoBert STEELE 
Ancient Russian Icons. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


NE of the results of the Russian Revolution has 

been to put all religious paintings under the 

care of the Government. Previously no one 
could see the masterpieces of painting in the churches 
and monasteries, bedizened as they were with plate 
and jewels, begrimed and repainted. As an example, 
the chief treasure of Russian art, the Vladimir 
Madonna, a Byzantine painting of the eleventh cen- 
tury, had been entirely repainted six times between the 
twelfth and the nineteenth centuries. Since the war 
an expert commission has been charged with the duty 
of cleaning and removing the repainting of the icons, 
strengthening the backs when necessary but not 
restoring ’’ them. 

The hundred and fifty paintings now lent 
by the Soviet Government for exhibition until 
December 14 will give artists and the English 
public generally a good idea of what this policy has 
brought about and at the same time will illustrate 
the history of Russian religious art from its begin- 
nings in the twelfth century to its decline in the nime- 
teenth. As we go round the three rooms in which 
they are shown, we trace a homogeneous tradition 
gradually changing from pure Byzantine to distinc- 
tively Russian in character, influenced, sometimes, by 
great artists of its own like Rublev, sometimes by 
importations from Greece, and always by the genius 
loci. Each is a painting, usually anonymous, which 
has been produced to supply a public demand—not 
for art but for sound craftsmanship—whose main 
task was to convey a recognizable representation 
and symbol of the person or event commemorated. 
Not all of them are great paintings, but all of them 
have the touch of art, the pleasure which the com- 
petent painter takes in his work and passes on to the 
beholder. 

Some of the oldest paintings in Russia, too precious 
or too fragile for removal, are seen here in good copies 
of their present state. Of the earliest, the Vladimir 
Madonna, both faces and a part of the Child’s hand 
have escaped destruction; another réproduction, the 
Head of an Angel (4) from a twelfth-century original, 
is almost equally fine. The St. Nicholas (6), a twelfth- 
century original of the Novgorod school, is already 
less Byzantine. and the St. John in the thirteenth- 
century painting from Pskov (7) shows the distinctively 
Russian treatment of face and figure. The Mongol 
invasion in the middle of the thirteenth century de- 
stroyed the old Russian civilization im great measure, 
but during the two centuries it lasted the national 
style took shape, and its tradition was affirmed. This 
tradition is a way of seeing rather than a convention, 
a modified perspective in which the depth of the 
picture has been reduced out of all proportion to the 
height and breadth, the treatment of natural scenery 
being purely conventional. Where the artist shows 
his individuality most is in the amazing beauty of his 
colour; these icons are a revelation to those who have 
only seen modern ones, or who have formed their 
ideas of Russian art from the barbaric splendours of 
decorative artists. 

Early in the fifteenth century, Russia’s greatest 
artist, Andrew Rublev, appeared. His masterpiece, 
the ‘ Old Testament Trinity ’ (19), is here represented 
by a very adequate copy, but other works from his 
hand (35, 36) are included The school of Novgorod 
lessens in importance, and styles of Moscow, Tver, 
and the Northern school may be distinguished. A 
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remarkable Deesis (51-53), non-Russian in character, 
was found rather surprisingly in Archangel. The 
chief revelation among; the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century paintings are the authentic icons of the 
Stroganov school, those exhibited having been painted 
for members of the family by well-known icon 
painters. A Yaroslavl school is named (118), but the 
existence of such a school has yet to be-proved—the 
wall-paintings there are of a very different character 
—altogether unlike the specimens exhibited from a 
late Yaroslavl church. Western influence shows itself 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with 
fatal results. The catalogue of the exhibition contains 
an introduction by Professor Igor Grabar, the his- 
torian of Russian Art, which includes much useful 
information, but before ‘ The Art of the Russian 
Icon’ is written from this collection, it has to be 
remembered that one-half, and that the more import- 
ant, of the evidence—the wall-paintings—can only be 
studied in Russia. They are essential to the compre- 
hension of the art of the Russian icon. 


BROADCASTING 


AVOY HILL has been liberal during the last ten 
Sens with interesting broadcasts. The weather 

also has had its fling, with the result that trans- 
mission has been interrupted and some good points 
‘lost. ‘Typhoon’ must, I feel, be chronicled as 
a failure, not a dead failure, but one that will have 
its lesson for the energetic producers and whose fruit 
the public will enjoy later. This time it is not so much 
a question of lack of radio-playcraft. The production, 
as such, was all right (though the storm itself was 
tinny). But the playwright was up against a large 
task: none other than to transpose into a different 
medium one of the most artistic ventures of modern 
tale-telling. Conrad did something, by means of 
words, whose effect we sense with an instantaneous 
reaction. The result was a work of art, that could 
only be equalled by a similar work of art. How he did 
it few can tell, but of those few the radio-playwright 
must be one. For I doubt if he can make his version 
as clear as Conrad’s until he does see into the 
novelist’s method—and do all that using, but not 
relying on, the more facile expressiveness of the effects 
studio (which is certainly going to become a danger, 
while remaining an undoubted boon, to radio-plays 
and radio-drama). I can envisage some of his diffi- 
culties, and do not imagine that Mr. Watt has gone 
to ‘ Typhoon’ with any but feelings of respect and 
admiration. To reproduce Conrad for the microphone 
needs a second Conrad. Why was ‘ Carnival’ so 
successful? Because a second Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie (either Mr. Holt Marvell, or the wireless 
side of Compton Mackenzie the novelist, or more pro- 
bably both together) saw to its transformation. 


It is hard when the best things are sent out from 
5GB on a stormy night. I heard so little of two things 
that I can only register regret at having missed most 
of the show. One of them was Sibelius’s ‘ En saga,’ 
a magnificent and moving work. The other was Mr. 
Lance Sieveking’s ‘ Intimate Snapshots.’ I managed 
to get enough of this to be tantalized. Whoever 
wishes to keep abreast of developments in dramatic 
radio technique must listen to the vivid experiments 
that Mr. Lance Sieveking flings out over the unresist- 
ing ether. They have importance. Most people 
hate them. They are too bothersome for the ordinary 
listener, too childish for the intellectuals. But the 

informed expert knows their worth. I am almost 
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certain that by listening to a Sieveking experiment 
could forecast the trend of development in deena 
radio technique for the next six months. 


The Austrian National Programme had amusi 
moments. I thought the music was adequately done 
and that some good things had been chosen. There 
was a jerky feeling about the whole affair which hin- 
dered. The speeds seemed to vary too much, and after 
as it were, sitting down to one thing we were suddenly 
whisked off, not necessarily to another place but into 
a contrasted atmosphere. In these programmes the 
important points are the joins between the different 
tiny glimpses. There, for the producer, lies a great 
deal of the interest of the conducted tour idea, and 
there he has an opportunity to show his skill. 


There follows a selection from programmes in the 
coming week. Monday: Speeches by Generals Smuts 
and von Lettow-Vorbeck relayed from Comrades of 
the East African Campaign dinner. Tuesday: Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward on ‘ Early Man’; Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra Concert. Wednesday : 
Miniature Biographies—‘ Dr. Watson’ by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy. Thursday: Talk by the B.B.C. 
Senior Education Engineer on the Maintenance of 
Sets. Friday : Mr. A. R. Dawson on ‘ The Eighteenth- 
Century Plague Ship’ (Cardiff and Swansea), The 
Rev. G. W. Kerr on ‘ Our Young Settlers in Canada’ 
(North of England), B.B.C. Symphony Concert. 
Saturday: R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ 
dramatized by A. W. Yuill (Scotland). 


ConDoR 


LITERARY COMPETITION—196 
Set sy T. MicHAEL Pope 


A. Some of the worst poetry has been written by 
some of the best poets. We offer a First Prise of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for the worst couplet written by a poet of acknow- 
ledged reputation. The two following examples, 


from Crabbe and Longfellow respectively, may serve 
as illustration : 


(1) What is the truth? Old Jacob married thrice; 
He dealt in coals, and avarice was his vice. 


(2) The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests. 


Something worse than these would be welcomed. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for ‘ A Song for 
the Men of Middlesex.’ Competitors are limited to 
twenty-four lines. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
196a, or LITERARY 106s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, December 9. The results will be 
announced in the issue of December 14. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 194 
Set sy ELizABETH Bipesco 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an ode com- 
miserating with one of the following colours :—red 
(rag, letter, herring, etc.); white (heat, hope, lie, 
man, etc.); blue (blood, moon, funk, etc.)—on the 
metaphorical uses to which they are put. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best letter 
from a man to a dear friend (male or female) 
announcing his engagement to a lady on the subject 
of whose charms he had, only a week before com- 
mented most disparagingly. It is essential that the 
man should be a gentleman and not a cad. 


REPORT FROM PRINCESS ANTOINE BIBESCO 


1944. The standard of the entries to this competi- 
tion was very high, though the savage satire for which I 
had been hoping was entirely missing. ‘‘ Red ’’ failed 
to find its A. P. Herbert or its Chesterton, and the 
fact that, with four exceptions, every single ode was 
addressed to ‘‘ Blue,” explains and is explained by 
the lyrical trend of the competitors. The four excep- 
tions consist of two ‘‘ Reds ’’ and two ‘‘ Whites,” 
though neither colour can feel definitely aggrieved as 
the former was espoused by H. C. M. (in an cde 
which began admirably but tailed off somewhat towards 
the end) and the latter by Non Omnia. Pithecan- 
thropus’s erudite tour de force dazzled and informed 
me, and I commend Majolica, Alves and E. D. Crofton. 

The first prize goes to Pibwob and the second to 
Seacape. 

Another competitor had foreseen that Seacape would 
win a prize in this competition. 


FIRST PRIZE 


When Light first heard 
And kindled at the quickening Word, 
You, too, were born on high. 
You, at Creation’s dawn, 
Began, a seamless, azure curtain, drawn 
Across the void and compass of the sky. 
The mirroring ocean caught 
Your tincture, and the hills were taught 
To wash their quiet distance in your dye. 
You kissed 
Bluebell and hyacinth, cornflower, love-in-a-mist, 
And played the amorist 
With turquoise and with sapphire in their mine 
And _ winged jewels, the humming birds that 
shine 
In tropic glooms, and king-fishers. Ah, me 
For that perversity, 
That sets you, even you, 
Dancing to an uncouth tune, 
Partnered with blood and funk and feignéd moon, 


_ Making sots drink blue ruin till all is blue, 


With consequent blue devils, ere blue pill 
; Shall remedy that ill, 
Painting blue-stockings, that. once dreadful crew, 
And blue books dreadfuller still ! 
Alas, that desecrations such as these should be! 
Prpwos 


SECOND PRIZE 


How is it, Blue, that thy most lovely dress 
Comes to be coupled with unlovely things, 
Intensifying their unloveliness, 
Such as timidity, the blood of kings, 
Ruin and devils, pills and worsted hose? 
What has to do with those 
The habit of the sweetest flower that grows? 


Why, in the cause of metaphor, debase 
That tint of massed infinity, of sea, 
Of everything that owes its special grace 

To the rich dye intrinsically thee? 
Bags, bottles, pencils, noses, it is true, 
May frequently be you; 
But, surely, fits are seldom of that hue. 


Are predicates so poor, or common eyes 
So lacking in the true chromatic sense 
That thou art thus misused to stigmatize 
Whatever may appear to be intense? 

How ludicrous, for instance, to allow 
The low (and fuddled) brow ~ 
Calmly to sit and drink till all is thou! 


SEACAPE 


1948. Among an enormous number of entries it 
would have been almost as impossible to choose the 
worst as it was difficult to find a prize winner. The 
light cast both on friendship and epistolatry style is 
most depressing. The letters were either pompous 
and stilted or jocose and slang-ridden. In so single 
case did I receive the impression of any personal 
relationship between the writer and his friend. 
Nowhere could I perceive a glimmer of intimacy. 
Almost all the competitors assumed that the dis- 
paraging comments had hidden a secret passion or 
been due to pique; or, alternatively, that a blinding 
revelation of love had followed them. I had hoped 
for discreet irony, a few quiet sly hints at the truth. 
I had ,also counted on some delicate lights on the 
relationship between the writer and his friend. 

In none of the letters was there anything to be read 
between the lines and the lines were never worth read- 
ing. All of the allusions were as explicit as inventories 
and I therefore award the only prize to Doris Elles 
(though I do not care for her quotation from Miss 
Brown), who alone among the entrants gave the sense 
that she was skirting round a problem. 1 liked 
Phoenix’s ‘‘ her father is . . . unpleasant but rich, 
and Selina inherits all his good qualities,’ and I 
enjoyed the heroic couplets which made Commander 
Carlyon Bellairs’s entry ineligible. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


My dear Sue, 
Why is it that newly affianced persons always 

‘* bring ’’ each other to their friends’ houses instead of 
‘coming ’’ as in simpler forms of existence? 
Barbara Brown says it is because they already need 
some of ‘‘ the mutual society, help and comfort ’’ that 
the marriage service lets loose on them. But that 
of course is just the sort of thing Barbara Brown 
would say. She also says my ears are too short for 
my head and my legs are too long for my body. But 
that, you know, is nothing to what I can say about 
Barbara. I ask her—what have her face and figure 
to recommend them at all?—except that they are 
Barbara’s ! 

Well, now, I have something to tell you. Be in 
to-morrow afternoon. I’m bringing Barbara Brown to 
tea. 


Yours, 
Charles. 


Doris ELLEs 
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PAST AND PRESENT—III 


S I lamented in one of the ‘ Back Numbers,’ 
A the literature of food and wine in English is 

not large. There is our exquisite and enchant- 
ing Peacock, whom in this context one may well call 
caviare to the general, but his cenophile learning is im- 
plicit; there is Meredith, deriving in this respect 
from Peacock, and a little more didactic. But 
Thackeray is the only major English author who has 
dealt practically with the pleasures of the table. The 
admirable Walker, who was better on the conditions 
of enjoyment than on the choice of food and wine, 
and who laid down the great maxim that variety 
should be as from meal to meal and not at the meal, 
was not in the full sense a man of letters. Mr. 
Saintsbury is, and I record it as the one unquestion- 
ably good deed of my life that I, yes, I and no 
other, persuaded him to write his priceless ‘ Notes on 
a Cellar Book.’ But, I repeat, our literature is 
scanty, a single shelf against the superb library 
possessed by France: Let us lift up our hearts in 
gladness, then, that so quickly after Mr. Berry’s 
‘ Viniana,’ that happy blend of learning and perti- 
nent anecdote, there comes, from the same enlightened 
publisher, ‘ The Art of Good Living’ by Mr. André 
Simon. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


* * 


To the classical vinous reminiscences of Mr. 
Saintsbury and the books of Mr. Warner Allen, Mr. 
Morton Shand, Mr. Berry, and Mr. André Simon 
there will at no very distant date be added one, on 
how much lower a level I do not need to be told, 
by myself, long delayed that I might be the more 
full of my subject. And then the British public 
will have no excuse for an ignorance that would 
bring a blush to the cheek of a Berkshire pig. 
Meanwhile let us, readers of a paper with a longer 
and finer cenophile tradition than any other, enter 
on solemn jubilation over the appearance ‘of Mr. 
André Simon’s wholly excellent book. 


* 


Wine, the great reconciler, allows that its students 
should dispute without rancour, and I, who have 
not only read all Mr. Simon’s books but years ago 
eaten his dressed crab and partridge and flattered 
my palate with his queenly Clarets and his kingly 
Burgundies, propose most ungratefully to assail him 
on account of his misplaced belief in restaurateurs 
and their employees. We are bidden in the canonical 
books of Holy Writ, ‘‘ Put not your trust in 
Prince’s,’’ and in the most practical part of the 
Apocrypha, ‘‘ Take your own touchstone to the 
Criterion.’’ The establishments now bearing those 
names, of course, have no connexion whatsoever with 
the flash Kosher resorts at which King Solomon, 
trusting that the uniformity of national profile would 
preserve his incognito, entertained the Queen of 
Sheba. But the principle endures. 

* 
* * 


It is very proper that our betters should fare 
better than we, and it may be that the sommelier 
tells the truth to Mr. André Simon as an incompetent 
criminal without a legal adviser will sometimes tell 
the truth to a great judge. But we others, though 
our line of approach warn that miscreant that we 
have knowledge of wine, fare otherwise very often. 
In certain restaurants one can only suppose that 
the wine waiter has arrived at his position by prov- 
ing his incapacity for every other form of waiting. 
I am not speaking of those places where the Beaune 
that the drinkers rejected is made the head of the 
corner house, and listed as ‘‘ téte de cuvée.’’ I am 
talking of some places that were homes of the art 
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of dining till they decided to go gay, and (for there 
is a divinity that shapes our dividends and there 
are liquors none can swill) achieved bankruptcy. 

* 


* 


Even before the sexes were there bidden to en. 
tangle their limbs in the dance instead of concentrat. 


ing on dinner, a certain famous restaurant had a’ 


waiter who would take orders in the most business. 
like way from three tables, place the rolls charmingly 
on each, and then simply vanish. I, who could never 
escape him, used to call him Menander: 
whose excellent 

Adjusted rolls betray 

How once Menander went. 
He went his unremembering way, he went and left 
with me the pang of all the partings gone and part- 
ings still to be. Once I thought to sting him by 
telling him the story of the obscure man at a dreary 
banquet who sprang up and proposed the toast, 
‘** Absent friends, coupled with the name of the wine 
waiter.’’ He smiled, adjusted the rolls, and dis- 
appeared as usual. 


* 
* * 


Probably he would have behaved differently with 
Mr. André Simon. But the business of the staff at 
most restaurants is to dispose of what is stocked 
in excessive quantity, or is in imminent danger of 
deterioration, or offers the largest margin of profit. 
To be fair, the ill-informed British public is itself 
very largely to blame. It persists in regarding wine 
as something for special occasions, when it demands 
the few very famous names known to it; whereas, if 
it took wine frequently and heeded the honourable 
claims of, say, fourth-growth clarets, which are not 
in any but a very special, technical sense fourth- 
rate wines, or called for a good white wine of the 
Céte Chalonaise such as Rully or Buxy instead of 
Chablis, it would in time get wines first rate of their 
kind and at much saving to its pocket. Only a vul- 
garian can wish to drink first-growths every day 
at every meal, and at the profiteering prices charged 
by the restaurants, from 150 to 300 per cent. above 
the French shippers’ prices, only a profiteer can 


afford to do so. % 


* * 


But to Mr. André Simon’s book. There is no 
other which in such detail discusses the relation 
between food and wine, and in this discussion, since 
he is primarily an expert in the nobler and subtler 
subject, he is very nearly infallible. Indeed, my one 
deferential protest shall be his dismissal of the arti- 
choke as of no concern in this context. But the 
artichoke, served half-way through dinner, is the 
one justification known to me for including Cham- 
pagne in a dinner wine list at which other wines are 
served. Dry Champagne can be served with the 
fish, but spoils one for the austerer Clarets; semi- 
sweet Champagne, derided only by inverted snobs, 
persons determined to prove themselves of the elect, 
can be served with the sweets, but makes it impos- 
sible to appreciate Port. Also, I am sorry that Mr. 
André Simon, in. discussing possible savouries, the 
most of which are barbarous, has overlooked cheese 
soufflé. 


But let not Mr, André Simon, if he reads this, 
think that I am assailing him im his panoply of 
vinous learning. Proverbially, the falling out of 
friends is the renewing of (cupboard) love. All the 
same, why does his otherwise perfect directory of 
vineyards exclude Carquelia, the centre of the centre 
of the Moulin-a-Vent area, the producer of those 
fresh, fruity, charming secondary wines? ain 
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GOLIARDIC POETRY 
By T. EARLE WELByY 


Medieval Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. Con- 
stable. 21s. 


T is strange that so little should have been done 

in English, whether by way of historical sketch, 
critical appreciation, or translation, in treatment of the 
medieval Latin lyrical poetry. Before Miss Waddell 
came to wipe away reproach, the only works in 
this kind familiarly known to the ordinary cultured 
reader were Neale’s on the Latin sacred verse, 
Wright’s edition of the poems he attributed to Walter 
Mapes, John Addington Symonds’s ‘ Wine, Women 
and Song,’ published some forty years ago with a 
dedication to Stevenson. No doubt there was hole- 
and-corner work done from time to time on the subject 
by contributors to the proceedings of learned bodies, but 
of that such of us as read for pleasure knew nothing. 
Neale, I understand, has been superseded by Mr. 
Raby’s ‘ History of Christian Latin Poetry,’ issued 
two years ago, but he was a good translator as well 
as literary historian, and to find anything better than 
his version of the ‘ De Contemptu Mundi ’ of Bernard 
of Morlaix, the poem which has given our own hymn- 
ology both ‘ Jerusalem the golden’ and ‘ The world 
is very evil,” we have to go to the unpublished frag- 
mentary version which the youthful Swinburne made 
one Sunday morning in courteous apology for not 
going to church with his relations. The magnificence 
of the opulently and intricately rhymed Latin original 
is fully reproduced in : 


Every heart boweth down to the grace which doth 
crown thee, O Sion, O Peace, 

Time there is none in thee, stars neither sun in 
thee rise not nor cease. . . 


Symonds was often happy in his versions of that 
very differently motived rhymed Latin poetry asso- 
ciated, quite why no one can tell us, with the person- 
ality of Golias, the reprobate monk, a sort of 
anticipation of Falstaff. Wisely, as I venture to 
think, for his own purpose he left alone not only 
the earlier sacred poetry but the reforming poetry, 
directed quite sincerely against monastic misdoings 
of the ordinary kind, and also the very striking and 
horrible, positively pathological, revelations from 
within the cloister which exist in the Berne. MSS. 
and were edited there by H. Hagen about fifty 
years ago. Thus, though Symonds did not strictly 
confine himself to the ‘ Carmina Burana,’ of which 
a very poor text was issued shortly after the dis- 
covery of the manuscript, ninety years ago, 
in the Benedictheuren monastery, in Bavaria, he 
concentrated on those joyous, often riotous, usually 
amorous songs of the wandering scholars. 

All this in order that Miss Helen Waddell, who has 
denied her readers an introductory sketch of the 
subject, may have credit for bringing into the general 
view the whole body of medieval Latin lyrical poetry. 
She has done it with fine scholarship and with singular 
skill in translation. So far as I can judge, one sort 
of lyric comes as easy to her as another. We cannot 
imagine Neale happy in rendering the famous outburst 
of lover’s frenzy which breaks out in the generally 
light enough love poetry of the Goliardi : 

Frons et gula, labra, mentum 
Dant amoris alimentum. 


It is easier to imagine Symonds doing some of Neale’s 
work. But it has been reserved for Miss Waddell 
to range securely and with catholic sympathy over 
nearly the whole ground. 


That is her most obvious distinction, but she has 
another. She is sensitive to the just perceptible but, 
of course, historically very important connexion 
between the medieval and the late classical lyric. 
That, however, is a part of her subject which it would 
be impudent of me to pretend to discuss, It is the 
province of a specialist, and I will venture no more 
than the remark that to my inadequately instructed 
judgment the one Goliardic piece in which classical 
grace is evidently recovered is a certain vow, ‘‘ Cedit, 
hiems, tua durities.’’ 

The reader who shares my own disabilities and 
modern preferences will hasten to the rollicking songs 
of the tavern, surely the best collection of Anacreon- 
itics in the world, and to certain poems of profane 
love. As to the latter, there are among the celebra- 
tions of casual amours two pieces which have long 
seemed to me of extreme beauty. One is that poem, 
‘ Saevit aur,’ in which the innominate poet attains 
to a peculiar earnestness in his thanksgiving for 
bodily love. I do not know what, unless it be our own 
Cartwright’s ‘ Song of Dalliance,’ could be matched 
with that lovely thing, and it amazes me that Miss 
Waddell should leave it out of her book. The other 
is of a spiritual temper rare, indeed, in this poetry : 


Non tactu sanabor labiorum, 
Nisi cor unum fiat duorum 
Et idem velle. Vale, flos florum! 


For its own charm of musical repetition and to give 
a sample of Miss Waddell’s skill I may here cite : 


Suscipe Flos florem, 

Quia flos designat amorem. 
Take thou this rose, O Rose, 
Since Love’s own flower it is, 
And by that rose 

Thy lover captive is... 


Look on this rose, O Rase, 
And, looking, laugh on me, 
And in thy laughter’s ring 
The nightingale shall sing. 


But it will never do to spend so much time playing 
with light loves (or graver) in the portal; we must 
enter the shrine, which, after all, is the shrine of 
Bacchus. Never has he had more hearty service. 
Miss Waddell is here reluctant. Whether it be that 
she has no pleasure in the spectacle of what Words- 
worth would have called “* joy in widest commonalty 
spread *’ or for some other reason, she denies us 


Bibit hera, bibit herus, 
Bibit miles, bibit clerus, 
Bibit ille, bibit illa, 
Bibit servus cum ancilla. 


She is not impressed by the warning : 


Qui potare non potestis, 
Ite procul ab his festis. 


The central Goliardic poem, the ‘ Confessio’ of the 
Archpoeta, she does give us, and it includes the 
supreme declaration : 


Meum est propositum 
In taberna mori; 


but wherever she can, she stints us of the splendid 
Bacchanalian stuff. 

Miss Waddell is thoroughly entitled to call her 
book ‘ Medizval Latin Lyrics,’ on a chronological 
view of its contents, but in the ‘ Carmina Burana’ 
at any rate, though the most of those songs may have 
been composed between 1250 and 1300, the spirit is 
quite other than medieval. More precisely, all that 
is of the middle ages is mdifference to national 
characteristics. It was not merely that then authors 
wandered over all cultured Europe in search of 
education or adventure; wherever one of them went 
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he found himself hostile to the bourgeois and akin to 
all other wandering scholars. Likely enough the major- 
ity of the Goliardic songs were made either in Southern 
Germany by writers of whatever nationality or by 
South Germans, but it is useless to pry closely into 
the mystery of their origin. 


BURKE AND CONSERVATISM 


Burke: The Founder of Conservatism. By 
A. A. B. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


HE purpose of Mr. Baumann’s book is, as he 

claims in his Preface, merely to ‘‘ ring the bell ” 
for Mr. Burke as Burke once said he had done for Dr. 
Johnson. This has accordingly led him to the present 
volume, in which no fewer than ninety, out of the 
hundred and seventy pages, are devoted to a reprint of 
Burke’s ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord.’ It may be hoped 
that this is only Mr. Baumann’s foreword to a book of 
real authority and length; for, at this moment, when 
Lives of Disraeli are tumbling about us by the hundred- 
weight, and we are threatened by an extension of that 
vigorous personality to the stage and the movies, and 
even the talkies, it would be well to recall to this 
country that Conservative leaders existed before the 
Reformed Parliament. 

Eighty pages does not give much scope for an 
analysis either of the writings or of the speeches of 
Burke. It was truly said that you could no more judge 
Burke by a quotation than you could judge a house 
by a brick. Mr. Baumann is paying the real penalty 
of journalism, in that a man who has danced for years 
in the fetters of two-column articles still walks with a 
short step when he need no longer do so. 

His real text is Conservatism—its founder, its con- 
tinuation, and its eventual decay. There is no doubt 
that he is right to concentrate on this aspect of his 
subject, even at the expense of somewhat curt treat- 
ment of Burke as an imperial thinker. A political 
belief is a philosophy like any other, and the turning- 
points in the lives of philosophies are those moments of 
impact when they encounter creatures of their own 
order, namely, rival philosophies, and not in the mere 
scale or extension of the regions to which the philosophy 
applies, or in which it is practised. So the important 
point in the history of English Conservatism is the 
point at which it came into collision with the politics 
of the Jacobins, who were its born antagonists, and 
not that at which it bumped and parted from the 
politics of its own children, George Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton. Yet the very fact that there is 
no adequate analysis in existence of the years and 
the speeches in which Burke excogitated and revealed 
to England his philosophy of Empire is itself a 
demand for a longer volume. This is not to say that 
I agree with the author, even in the short pas- 
sages in which he treats of the subject. Consider 
this passage and the comment upon it : 


The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the head of 
her extensive Empire in two capacities: one as the local 
legislature of this island, providing for all things at 
home, immediately, and by no other instrument than the 
executive power. The other, and I think her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her imperial character; in which, 
as from the throne of heaven, she superintends all the 
several inferior legislatures, and guides and controls them 
all, without annihilating any. 


And the comment is: ‘‘ The Imperial Conference could 
not be more clearly foreshadowed.’’ Surely this is 
a complete misreading of an admittedly exceptional 
polity. The British Empire, or whatever the global 
term may be, comprises two Empires, the Indian and 


the Colonial, and also the British Commonwealth of: 
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Nations, and also a Condominium (the Sudan). The 
British Commonwealth of Nations is a perfectly 
definite, separate, and splendid thing. It consists of 
eight great self-governing units: the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, New Zealand. Newfoundland, and Southern 
Rhodesia. The other units are within the Empires 
above mentioned, the Empire of India, the Empire of 
the Two Africas, and other places, and it is 

these that the Parliament of the United Kingdom sits 
‘* guiding and controlling them all, without annihilat- 
ing any.’’ It is with respect to these that Burke’s 
speeches and writings might well be pondered and re- 
read. At no time could this be more appropriate than 
now, when the responsibilities of re-casting the Empire 
of India are again to be laid on the shoulders of 
Westminster, and when a task scarcely smaller, the 
framing of the Empire of Africa, is about to be 
tackled by that ancient and honourable method, which 
Burke would have been the first to recognize as 
appropriate, a joint Select Committee of both Houses, 
working over a draft Ordinance, prepared by the 
Government of the day. 

The Founder of Conservatism, however, as we have 
said, engrosses the author’s main attention. The 
drama of Burke’s life is the reaction of a 
great and single-minded man against a nation—F rance 
—which had quarrelled with its history. It was, 
indeed, the Jacobins who founded Conservatism, 
since in politics, as in physics, action and reaction are 
opposite, though, unlike physics, they are not always 
equal. The Jacobins knew well what they were 
about. ‘‘ The kings of Europe challenge us to battle, 
said Danton, in one of his thundering phrases, “ we 
hurl at their feet, as gage of battle, the head of a 
king.’’ Burke picked up the gage. He wrote the 
‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ and stepped instantly 
forward to the cause which he was henceforth to make 
his own. This was that since the ancient divisions 
of Whigs and Tories were nearly extinct, by the 
growth of new ones having their roots in the present 
circumstances of the times, he would henceforward 
ally himself with those persons ** who, in the new 
distribution of parties, consider the conservation in 
England of the ancient order of things as necessary 
to preserve order everywhere else, and who regard 
the general conservation of order in other countries 
as reciprocally rage to preserve the same state 
of things in these lands.” 

Wits ene the man who set himself this task, and 
was he truly its apostle? Well, he was an alien, an 
Irishman born at Dublin in 1729, who did not reach 
England till 1750. That in itself is a qualification. 
He had that passion for England, for law and order, for 
property and the Established Church, which can only 
be fully felt by those to whom such things are not 
native. He hungered for property, a covenanted foot- 
hold in England, as aliens hunger for it to this day, 
to whom it seems like the freehold of a stall in heaven. 
He bankrupted and beggared himself to buy the 
Manor of Gregories and 600 acres of d land near 
Beaconsfield, and the parallel with Disraeli, his great 
successor, runs even so far as to the title which was 
being prepared for his patent of nobility, just before 
his death, which was Lord Beaconsfield. a 

A man whose very honour is in pawn for the seisin 
of English land is likely to greet with a tempestuous 
fury those who he fears would deprive him of its 
possession. He was the familiar recurrent figure, 
unreal, and but for its occurrence, impossible, who 
appears from time to time throughout our political 
history as the leader of the squires and of the parsons: 


His voice was harsh, his brogue was strong, and he 
was terribly long in speech. His large spectacles, then 
unusual, his tight and ill-fitting brown coat, and the 
little bob-wig with curls, excited the derision of the 
dandies from White’s and Brookes’s, 
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« Jt is sad, but not surprising,” says Mr. Baumann, 
“to read that Burke’s speeches were often drowned 
by coughing, cracking of ‘nuts and sucking of 
s.” And there were holes in his mind as well. 
“ There are only two things Burke doesn’t under- 
stand,” said W. G. Hamilton, ‘‘ gaming and music, 
and they are outside politics.’’ These are two of the 
oldest strands in the English character, and he who 
does not understand them, however well he manage 
Parliament, cannot lead the English people. 

So much for the man. His standing as a philo- 
sopher cannot, however, be judged or even broached 
in extracts or reviews. Only from his own testaments, 
his essays and his speeches can this be determined. 
This is the end of Mr. Baumann’s Tract for our Times. 
His purpose is, he says, to induce some of those 
interested in the science and art of Government to 
read Burke’s writings on the French Revolution and 
his two speeches on the American War. These 
writings he considers to contain the key to our two 
most difficult modern problems, the protection of 
personal property and liberty, and the relations between 
the different members of our Empire. If he can induce 
the study of those, says our author, he will have 
achieved his end. This book in nearly all its features, 
and not least in its compactness, is, I think, well 
calculated to achieve his object. 

Wa ter E 


THE BATTLE OF THE WAR BOOKS 


The Soldier’s War: A Prose Anthology. Edited 
by John Brophy. Dent. 6s. 

July 1914. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

War Letters to a Wife. By Lt.-Col. R. C. 
Fielding. Medici Society. 15s. 

The Cruise of the Kronprinz Wilhelm. By Count 
Alfred Niezychowski. Selwyn and Blount. 
15s. 


N the production of war books the competition 

appears to lie pretty evenly between the Germans 
and ourselves, with the French and Americans as 
runners-up. It seems that our other allies and our 
late enemy’s allies contribute but slightly to this rising 
tumult, or is it that they are not so readily translated? 
Perhaps even the Bulgars and the Serbs, the 
Rumanians and the Turks are just as busy at their 
typewriters turning out their works of stark realism, 
their war romances, their brilliant studies of war 
diplomacy and internal politics, and furbishing up their 
trench diaries in the holy name of peace. For that is 
the only way to write of war now, if you are to find 
favour with an international public. ‘‘ I tell you these 
horrors of shattered limbs and shattered nerves, of 
fears and fearfulness—so that there may be no more 
war.’’ To my mind as well describe to a Boys’ Club 
the bloody state of Phil Scott’s nose in the hope of 
stopping boxing. But it all sounds very plausible 
and is the fashion. 

Yet the Germans and ourselves are at it hammer 
and tongs, as witness this latest bundle—two books by 
Germans, one by an English colonel, and one an 
anthology to which the majority of contributors are 
our countrymen. ‘ The Soldier’s War’ is very well 
done indeed. The Editor excuses himself for leaving 
out much that we might have expected to find, but he 
is to be congratulated on keeping in a great deal that 
we are very glad to read again. He has made a 
varied collection from writers such as Mr. Blunden, 
M. Barbusse, Mr. Montague, Mr. Mottram and Herr 
Zweig, and though his quotations are mostly from 
works of full length, he has chosen them so skilfully 
as to give the impression of a carefully selected volume 
of essays. An anthology of war composed of snippets 


could scarcely, I imagine, be less boring than the war 
itself. 

Then comes Herr Emil Ludwig, who, whatever we 
may think of him, is certainly no bore. His title ‘ July 
1914’ explains itself. His study is of international 
diplomacy and intrigue during the month before the 
war, between (as he rather dramatically puts it) two 
decisive assassinations, that of the Archduke and of 
Jaurés on August 1, 1914. ‘* The first shot unleashed 
destiny, the second removed the last obstacle.’’ Herr 
Ludwig’s method is too well known in this country to 
need description—his staccato use of the present tense, 
his mixture of lively narration and profound knowledge 
(or the assumption of it). I know no other living 
writer who could have taken the blue books and the 
orange books and the yellow books of the belligerent 
nations and adorned them with the excitement of a 
modern ‘‘talkie.”” Perhaps I should say who would have 
done so, for one can see, in reality, how easy it is to 
do. Imperial yachts sail out of harbours, ministers 
seek the retreat of their deer forests, the cabarets of 
Paris are brightly lit, painted women walk the streets 
and then—a tired courier with a little red box is at 
that moment standing before his chief in the Quai 
D’Orsay, or Downing Street, or wherever is appro- 
priate. The Chief is inscrutable. He is reading 
Zazonoff’s letter. Letter quoted in full from appro- 
priate ‘‘ book.’’ (I cannot remember the Russian 
colour.) Outside the street lamps are shining brightly 
or they show dimly through the fog. In this kind 
of writing you must never forget the street lamps or 
the state of the pavements. Trains hurtle through space 
or they bump slowly from station to station, but 
wherever they are going and however quickly they get 
there, they are dropping neatly into your pages nice 
long quotations from green books and pink books. 

Now though this is palpable exaggeration it is not 
unfair exaggeration, for Herr Ludwig has at least 
one reader who found himself often tempted to skip the 
books of many colours and get on with the “‘ talkie ” 
—and, say what you will, the author does give a very 
absorbing picture of that tragic month of drift and 
blunder. Count Berchtold is the villain of his piece, 
the cynical, mendacious Austrian aristocrat, deter- 
mined to grasp a large slice of Serbia at any cost. 
In his general scorn of war monarchs, diplomats and 
ministers, he lets down our representatives very 
lightly, or has he trimmed his talons, in this edition, 
for the benefit of his English readers? 

Herr Ludwig is a very forceful and sincere German 
pacifist. Colonel Fielding is a very forceful and sincere 
English soldier. It seems, in these days, to be 
rather overlooked that the war did produce both 
among officers and men, professional and amateur, 
those who had (for want of a better word) a zest for 
war. They were not braggarts or bullies, they were 
subject to the same emotions of horror, of fear, of pity. 
Without talking of high calls to duty or boasting 
much about what they did, they found their element 
in a life of risk, of hardship and of discipline. 

Colonel Fielding in ‘ War Letters to a Wife’ gives 
us a hundred pictures of such men and I think against 
a flood of introspection it would be as well to set his 
unvarnished account of four years, as seen from their 
point of view. At first it seems a formidable task to 
read his bulky collection of letters, such as a regi- 
mental officer would write, supplemented by notes 
from his diary. And yet the book, in a simple way, 
places the war, the war of the trenches, in a most 
clear perspective. He is often prejudiced but never 
petulant, unless it be petulant to have a scorn of 
homing brass hats and embusquées—but one of his 
prejudices I must challenge. Perhaps to the Guards 
officer of ’14 the Derby man did seem a pitiably late- 
comer, but I never found that those whom he joined 
treated him with contempt. At the time Lord Derby 
produced his scheme there were thousands of men 
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in this country torn a dozen ways between family 
responsibilities, the reports of their medical advisers, 
their business calls, who were only waiting for an 
invitation imperative enough to shed all these things 
and join their comrades. This invitation Lord Derby 
gave them. They could abandon all their doubts and 
go—and, as Colonel Fielding knows, they got there at 
least in time to be reaped in the German harvest of 
1917- I never heard that at Passchendaele or later 
they lacked the doggedness of those who went before 
them. However, Colonel Fielding makes amend in 
the later stages of his book to the troops he com- 
manded, many of whom must have been the “ likes 
of them.”’ 

And what of Count Alfred von Niezychowski, the 
Pole and German officer who writes an authentic 
account of the cruise of the raider Kronpring Wilhelm? 
Well, he is a merry fellow who seemed to have 
enjoyed his adventures. No ‘‘ sink at sight ’’ about 
him—all his prisoners had second-class accommodation. 
In any case, his book is rather a naive contribution to 
war literature, but just worth jotting down on a library 
list. J. B. S. B. 


A BLACK RECORD 


Slavery. By Kathleen Simon. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


T will probably come as a shock to the majority 

of readers of Lady Simon’s book to learn that 
there are still between four and six million slaves 
in the world. In these pages she gives an account, 
based upon authorities whom she names, of slavery 
and the slave trade at the present time, and to those 
who are interested in the subject the work will make 
a special appeal. As a piece of propaganda, which it 
is clear that Lady Simon wishes it to become, it 
would appear to be prohibitively priced, and in an 
attempt to justify that price the book has been padded 
out with a good deal of irrelevant historical matter. 

Whatever view one may take of slavery as it existed 
in classical times, or even in the United States before 
the Civil War, there can be no doubt that the form in 
which it survives in Abyssinia and China is a scandal 
in the twentieth or any other century. Lady Simon 
draws a harrowing, though by no means exaggerated, 
picture of the raids that take place to fill the Abyssin- 
ian slave markets, but for sheer cruelty the treatment 
of domestic slaves in the supposedly Westernized 
Republic of China is surely unexampled even in the 
annals of sadism. Torture with hot irons, the 
amputation of a finger joint, and the pouring of 
boiling water over the hands are apparently common 
occurrences, and one case is quoted of a female child 
who was suspended by her arms from a ceiling, 
hanging by one rope which bound together both 
wrists and ankles, and left in that situation all night. 
Lady Simon appeals to the League of Nations to act, 
but as a preliminary step it would do no harm if the 
members of that august body were to refuse to take 
their seats in the company of the representatives of a 
country where such atrocities are legally permissible. 

Lady Simon does not confine her survey to slavery 
proper, but she has also a good deal to say about 
peonage and bondage resulting from debt. In this 
connexion it is, of course, more difficult to place one’s 
finger upon the exact source of the evil, and contract 
labour, for example, may be wholly innocent or highly 
censurable, according to the form in which it is 
practised. This book is an important contribution to 
the study of a great problem, and the record of human 
suffering it contains will not, one trusts, be lost upon 
those whose duty it is, at Geneva and elsewhere, 
to alleviate it. 


“ TALKIES ” AND TECHNIQUE 


The Film Finds its Tongue. By Fitzhugh Green 
Putnam. tos. 6d. 3 


Pudovkin on Film Technique. Gollancz. 6s. 


ad would be difficult to name two books devoted 
to films which differed more widely in matter and 
treatment than Mr. Fitzhugh Green’s and Mr. 
Pudovkin’s. The interest of Mr. Green’s is dramatic 
and journalistic; it records the growth of the 
‘‘ talkies ’”’ in language suggesting a cataclysm rather 
than a swiftly-laid change in the evolution of an 
industry. The interest of Mr. Pudovkin’s book. in 
the translation from the German by Mr. feor 
Montagu, is esthetic, and altogether remote from 
the considerations of public taste which give so singu- 
lar an aspect to much current film criticism. 

Mr. Green’s manner is well indicated in his chapter 


.| headings. He opens with a description of the first 


public demonstration by the Warner brothers of the 
Vitaphone apparatus, and heads it: ‘ Four Men 
Stake All’; Mr. Sam Warner’s death, again, calls 
forth the phrase, ‘A Soldier Falls.’ But if Mr. 
Green’s style is sensational his book conveys a great 
deal of unusual information, and gives a vivid idea 
of the tremendous struggle involved in the launching 
of the newly-created industry. In part, the history, 
of the talkies is the history of the film industry itself, 
and takes us back to the year 1903, when Mr. Harry 
Warner was selling bicycles and mending shoes in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Films then were anything from 
50 to 800 feet in length—the latter being considered 
a ‘* super.” 

Business conditions in the industry at that time had 
a competitive bitterness which only men of uncom- 
mon force and staying power could withstand. The 
Warner brothers waged a ten years’ war in this field 
before they scored a marked success in 1918 with 
the filming of Mr. Gerard’s book, ‘ My Four Years 
in Germany.’ It is well known that the Warners 
turned to the talkie prospect owing to the bank- 
ruptcy of their other plans, and that the rise of the 
talking film industry is centred chiefly in this fact. 
It was not until 1924 that the Western Electric Com- 
pany experimented seriously in talking apparatus and 
were able to produce sound films representing singers 
and orchestral pieces, but having no great market- 
able value. 

Mr. Green relates these events with a relish and 
an accumulation of fact which are fascinating; he 
intersperses many chapters describing the extra- 
ordinary technical difficulties which were encountered, 
and, indeed, are still baffling the experts. But 
mainly he conceives the rise of the talkies as a 
great business melodrama with the four Warners— 
Sam, Albert, Jack and Harry—playing the principal 
parts. One cannot do better than quote one of the 
many scenes which give the book, despite its 
execrable style, vitality and interest. The passage 
describes a meeting between Major Levinson, a radio 
engineer, with Mr. Warner and Mr. Frank Murphy, 
the chief electrician to the Vitaphone Company : 

Sam and Murphy began to laugh. ‘‘ Benny,”’ said Sam 
with a shake of the head, ‘‘ haven’t you been around the 
show world long enough now to know that a picture that 
talks is something to run away from?” 

know, I know,’ said Levinson impatiently. 
“You're thinking about the old ones. ‘ Camera-phone,’ 
‘ Kinetophone,’ all those things. But this is different . . .” 

Picking up a pencil, he described the thing to perhaps 
the only two men of consequence in the motion picture 
industry who knew enough about radio to understand 
him... 

‘““ Sam,” he said, finishing, ‘‘ promise me that when 
you’re in New York you’ll go down and see a demonstra- 
tion. I tell you, there’s more money in it than there 
ever was in movies.” 


‘ 
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Mr. Pudovkin’s book is so full of matter that it 
is difficult to do justice to it ina brief review. Chiefly 
he is concerned to establish,’ with modest reserva- 
tions as to its completeness, a working esthetic of 
flm art. This he discovers principally in the method 
of ‘‘ constructive editing,’’ a term which covers not 
alone the ‘‘ cutting ’’ of films, and the relation of 
the cut fragments to the whole to form a unity, but 
an entirely new conception of the function of the 
camera. He makes a vital distinction between the 
camera used as an instrument of photography and as 
an instrument of cinematography. Each ‘ shot ”’ of 
the finished film, he declares, is equivalent in film 
composition, to the word of a poet in verse, and has 
the same relation to the other shots as the word 
has to the verbal components in the verse line. As 
the art of the poet endows words with life and form, 
so the art of the film-maker images with the 
same qualities : 


I claim that every object, taken from a given viewpoint 
and shown on the screen to spectators, is a dead object, 
even though it has moved before the camera. The proper 
movement of an object before the camera is yet no move- 
ment on the screen, it is no more than raw material for 
the future building-up, by editing, of the movement that 
is conveyed by the assemblage of the various strips of 
film. Only if the object be placed together among a 
number of separate objects, only if it be presented as part 
of a synthesis of different separate visual images, is it 
endowed with filmic life. 


From this position the author moves on to a con- 
sideration of the Film Scenario, and a chapter on the 
Film Director and Film Direction, illuminated by 
many examples from American, Russian and German 
films. These pages are full of lucid and brilliant 
analysis—the most complete exposition of film art 
that has yet appeared in English. The work is not 
only of value to the student of films; written 
by the director of ‘The End of St. Petersburg ’ 
and ‘ Mother,’ it has a profound interest for the 
studio worker. It should be read by every film 
director who has the courage to approach films as 
an art-form and not necessarily as a vehicle for the 


ag vocal sneeze or the perfect precipital ‘‘ death- 
ap."” 


AS GOOD AS A HOLIDAY 


To the Mountains. By Anthony Bertram. With 
Decorations by J. W. Power. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 


Ae good as a holiday is the thought that spon- 
Ataneously arises in the mind on laying down 
this most companionable book, and then comes the 
suspicion that someone else has said the same thing. 
The suspicion is well founded, for the words are the 
publisher’s, but the thought is one’s own and the 
publisher says no more than the sober truth. Mr. 
Bertram is a man to whom the most amazing things 
happen and continually happen, things of a kind which 
happen to nobody else. Here is an instance : 


I tried to peer into the life of my window-cleaner, who 
himself peers into so many lives. He was a quiet 
insignificant little man who arrived once a month with 
pails and rags, wherefrom I had never thought to wonder. 
I found him very diffident, very nervous, but after some 
encouragement he told me astonishing things about the 
technique of window-cleaning—which I have forgotten. 
We took a cup of tea together and I tried to be very 
affable and to tell him what I thought were funny stories. 
He did not laugh very responsively and the conversation 
lagged. Then he said apologetically, ‘‘ You see, sir, my 
wife died this morning ... .” 


There is the story of the man who had never 
“gone out” since his daughter died—forty years 
before, and there is Natasha’s story. They reveal 
best some aspects of Mr. Bertram if they are 


not most representative of this jolly holiday book. To 
explain how they find a place in it, we must quote 
the author’s own words: ‘‘ This book is a picture of 
my mind during this holiday, a sort of bowillabaisse, a 
broth or stew or hotchpotch of all sorts of memories.”’ 
So we do not complain that we are a little long in 
actually reaching the mountains. After all, mountains 
do take a time to be actually reached. Meanwhile, 
we are privileged to share Mr. Bertram’s rich memo- 
ries, the pleasant banter between him and _ his 
companion Jeremy, who was clearly ideal. There is 
much delicious incident. Especially do we like the 
musical conversation which was throughout of the 
order of ‘‘ ‘ Beethoven schén,’ said I, and ‘ Und 
Mozart. Sehr schén Mozart,’ said Jeremy, ending 
with ‘ Strauss schén’ and ‘ Ja,’ I said judiciously, 
‘aber nicht so schén as Beethoven.’’’ Jeremy one 
merely adores for his comment as they retired for the 
night : ‘* Really, our German’s not so bad. You see 
we had quite a discussion on music.’’ The joy of snow 
and ice, of mountains, chance meetings and friends, 
of huts and beer and songs and good fellowship is 
almost perfectly communicated. 


AMERICAN EXCURSIONS 


The American Illusion. 
Benn. os. 6d. 

A Trip to New York. By W. J. Turner. The 
Mandrake Press. 3s. 6d. 


By Collinson Owen. 


VEN visitors imbibe America’s passion for pro- 

ductivity: you may go to Poland and return 
unobtrusively to your friends, but visit America and 
you write a book. Some of the books so written tell 
us something of America; the rest merely tell us 
of the authors, and so with Mr. Owen and Mr. W. J. 
Turner. Mr. Owen wrote a large book and has the 
air of knowing a great deal; Mr. Turner wrote an 
essay and an essay is a confession that one knows 
little. 

Mr. Owen promises to pierce behind the conven- 
tional American scene and present us with life as it 
is. It may be well to enumerate some of his dis- 
coveries: there is prohibition in America, but you 
can get a drink if you want it; there is crime, a 
great deal of it if you want it; there are negroes in 
the North and in the South, but they are treated 
rather differently in the two areas, and in Hollywood 
they make films. For all the information that Mr. 
Owen has to convey he might as well have stayed at 
home and read the American ‘‘Sunday Supplements.”’ 
Apart from his research into American institu- 
tions, he had quite an enjoyable time. He met 
‘co-eds ’’ and synthetic gin; he played ping-pong 
with Mr. Hearst, and he stared at the houses in Park 
Avenue, and learnt a good deal about Arnold Roth- 
stein and other American criminals. This volume may 
yield entertainment to many. It has excellent journal- 
istic qualities of the popular type, but its pretentious- 
ness is nauseating. Prohibition, emigration, crime, 
and the negro problem cannot be studied through a 
lopsided portrait in which sensationalism is perpetually 
predominant. Mr. Owen would do well to acquaint 
himself with the long American literature of revolt, 
Messrs. Dreiser, Mencken, Lewis, Anderson, and 
many others, in which protest is mingled with some 
conception of the varied causes from which the social 
inadequacy of American life arises. 

Mr. Turner’s mood is that of an essayist, modest, 
leisured and pleasantly unsystematic. He extracts 
from the obvious an element of the unusual, and 
remembers Dante on Broadway and Arnold in Boston. 
Not uncritical of American life, he is conscious of 
the ‘‘ great intellectual liveliness of the New World.” 
His pages on the manners of European authors in 
the United States are revealing : 
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My American friends declared that most English 
authors lecturing in America become so pompous that 
their voices stick in their throats. Even the most intelli- 
gent of English writers are occasionally led astray. One 
of the most brilliant of our younger novelists remarked to 
me last year: ‘“‘ The Americans treat Europeans as if 
they were superior beings, which indeed they are.” 
Mr. Turner’s essay might be slipped in the trunk 

of every visiting European. The books that are 
written about America might then be a little different. 


JEFFREYS GOES WEST 


The Bloody Assizes. Edited by J. G. Muddiman. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d 


HE latest addition to the useful series of ‘Notable 

British Trials’ differs from most of its predeces- 
sors in not being the report of a trial. Mr. Muddi- 
man has re-edited the famous pamphlet purporting to 
give the first contemporary account of the judicial 
slaughter in the West Country which followed on the 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, but this is 
mainly an account of the “ last dying words ’’ of the 
principal victims; there is very little about the trials, 
of which the reports have perished, if, indeed, they 
were ever committed to writing. | Mr. Muddiman 
reprints verbatim the third and fourth sections from 
the fifth (1705) edition, respectively entitled ‘ The 
Western Martyrology or Bloody Assizes’ and ‘ An 
Impartial History of the Life and Death of George 
Lord Jeffreys.’ The two omitted sections, which 
probably came from the pen of Titus Oates, have, 
as the editor observes, not the slightest bearing upon 
the Bloody Assizes. It may be doubted whether there 
is much historical value in Tutchin’s main compila- 
tion. Even if the ‘‘ dying speeches ’’ were based 
upon scraps of veracious tradition as to what Mon- 
mouth’s followers said on the scaffold, internal evi- 
dence is sufficient to show that they were very much 
written up for publication. 

By far the most interesting parts of the book are 
Mr. Muddiman’s own. In a long and learned intro- 
duction he has discussed most of the points of 
interest in the famous Western Circuit. He has 
drawn largely upon the official news-letters of Henry 
Muddiman, the founder and first editor of the London 
Gazette, which are almost the sole journalistic 
authority for the reign of James II—for L’Estrange’s 
Observator was mostly propaganda, and contained 
very little actual news. Mr. Muddiman has also 
printed the Judges’ lists of the rebels tried on the 
Western Circuit and condemned either to death or 
to transportation. He has done good service to all 
future historians by digesting these in alphabetical 
order—a laborious task which gives permanent value 
to his book. 

Mr. Muddiman’s attempt to whitewash Jeffreys, 
on the lines already laid down by Mr. H. B. Irving 
and Lord Birkenhead, fails to convince us that his 
hero was ‘‘a great lawyer, a great judge, and a 
great man.’’ It is probable, as Mr. Muddiman shows, 
that the actual number of executions due to Jeffreys 
and his colleagues was twenty-five per cent, less 
than the 320 previously reckoned—the most likely 
number is 251—but that is not the real point at 
issue. Even if we admitted that Jeffreys was only 
acting in a strictly legal fashion by turning the West 
Country into ‘‘ a vast anatomical museum ”’ of heads 
and quarters, a great deal more research would be 
needed to remove from his name the reputation of 
the worst criminal judge that ever disgraced our 
Bench. Mr. Muddiman’s serious opinion, however, 
is always deserving of respect, and it is conceivable 
that the peculiar obloquy which is attached to Jeffreys’s 
name may have been intensified by the hatred which 


he earned from both the great political parties of his 
time. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hart ey 


The Anglo-Catholic. By Shane Leslie. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Poet’s Pub. By Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Welby at Steen. By Archibald Marshall. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


N ‘ The Anglo-Catholic ’ Mr. Shane Leslie carries 

a step further the career of Edward Stornington 
and adds a fresh layer of colour to his picture of 
pre-war England. He is before all things a 
colourist, and he loves detail, not so much for its 
own sake as for the richness it lends his colour. 
He aims at exhibiting a panorama of English life; 
his note is inclusiveness; he welcomes all extremes, 
whether of wealth and poverty, vice and virtue, idle- 
ness and industry, learning and ignorance. Especially 
does he love to bring together the sacred and the 
profane. He displays, indeed, a boundless hospitality 
towards subject-matter and his world is a mass of 
jarring atoms, lit by a dim religious light, fragrant 
and smoky with incense. 

In his passion for multiplicity it is only natural 
he should sometimes fail to feel acutely, or even to 
distinguish between, the proper qualities of things. 
The time is not yet come when the lion can com- 
fortably lie down with the lamb; and to present 
them always in this close Saturnian relationship 
violates both probability and one’s sense of fitness, 
Edward, though at present he has not accomplished 
much beyond slumming and ploughing, is a man 
whose integrity and idealism one must respect; his 
friends, Colley and Mustchin, the one as anxious to 
cure souls as the other is to cure bodies, are useful 
members of society; and the ecclesiastical milieu 
in which they move, whether in Rome or in England, 
is a hive of spiritual activity and effort. But the 
others, the Trywilliams, Lord Orben, Maudie, even 
poor Veronica Judbud, the prostitute whom Edward 
(out of pity for her condition) marries, are a wretched 
crew. One can touch pitch without being defiled; but 
in a quasi-religious novel such as this, on every page 
of which the salvation of a soul seems to be at stake, 
it would have been more becoming and more consis- 
tent with the dignity of the subject if the sheep and 
the goats had been more sternly segregated. One can 
tell which is which, to be sure; but Mr. Leslie feels 
so strongly the fascination of the decorative pro- 
perties of life (properties of Which the wicked seem 
to have more than their full share) that he sometimes 
writes about wine and spirits with as much enthusiasm 
as if they were milk and honey. One cannot blame 
a portmanteau because it contains noble and ignoble 
objects packed side by side, but to confuse their 
relative value and utility is to manifest a lack of 
discrimination, and this lack is, I think, noticeable 
in ‘ The Anglo-Catholic.’ 

Edward Stornington is heading towards Rome, 
Mr. Leslie lavishes all his wit and all his learning 
upon the doctrinal duels, the displays of dialectic, 
the wars between rival rituals waged on the debatable 
frontier between the Anglo-Catholic and the Roman 
Church. One cannot but be dazzled by them, even if 
it needs a special bent of mind to appreciate the 
full flavour of these ecclesiastical exchanges. To 
what heights of abstraction do they attain! Some- 
times these niceties of ritualistic observance seem 
to lose all reference to humanity; then, with a start, 
one realizes their terrible relevance : 

He learnt from the servant that the Rector had been 
summoned to the Hall during the night. Hurriedly dress- 
ing, Edward descended. Jasper stood there in cassock 


and purple stole. ‘* Thank God,” he said, ‘‘ she had made 
“Miss Donne, the 


her last confession.”’» Who?” 
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retired lady at the Hall. She had become my penitent 

and recluse.” ‘* Dead, is she?’’ ‘* Yes, she seems to 

have shot herself; but after the inquest, which is merely 
the opinions of men, I shall give her full Catholic rites.” 

She seems to have shot herself!’’ No conven- 
tional expression of regret for the death, no instinc- 
tive tribute to mortality; only a thankfulness that 
the proper rites had been and would be administered, 
and that the soul was safe. It is impressive. 

Mr. Eric Linklater also has a strong feeling for 
the English scene. What more English than a public 
house? And the incongruity contained in the notion 
of its being managed by a poet is English too; for 
though wine is poetical, beer is not. Saturday Keith 
js more successful, perhaps, as publican than poet, 
though each of his professions helps to advertise the 
other. Mr. Linklater cleverly keeps the tone of his 
book at a level of seriousness difficult to define, but 
somewhere between comedy and farce. There is no 
controlling idea, and the plot is negligible, though 
it quickens into a moment of cinema excitement—a 
motor-car chase acioss the face of England, landing 
several of the hotel guests, including the manager 
himself, at the house of his parents. This little piece 
of action is described well enough to make one wish 
that Mr. Linklater had found a subject worthier 
of his pen. ‘ Poet’s Pub’ is really just a pretext for 
some amusing dialogue, which exhibits in a very 
agreeable form the extent of the author’s reading, 
one or two diverting incidents, and some character- 
parts that are too exaggerated to be more than mildly 
funny. Mr. Linklater has an excellent technique and 
he writes extremely well, thus making the thinness 
of his material the more apparent. But he is clearly 
a novelist of whom something is to be expected, for 
he is not in the least daunted by the depressing 
phenomena of modern life; he feels no obligation to 
be realistic; he lets his imagination have its head. 
It is a pity that, in this book, he has not given it 
an objective. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall, being a writer of an 
older school, does not dispense with a subject. Miss 
Welby is a governess, Steen an English country 
house: his object is to show us what Miss Welby 
made of her new surroundings (she had been a 
teacher in a High School). She is a girl who thinks 
and judges for herself, but whose nature is more 
sympathetic than censorious, more apt to be grateful 
for kindnesses than to imagine slights. She gets on 
very well, she likes her charges and is liked in return. 
Meanwhile she records her impressions of the interior 
economy and workings of her new home so copiously 
and accurately that the careful reader, profiting by 
her notes, will be in a position to manage a country 
house himself. The high lights of the story, though 
convincingly put in, are not very convincing in them- 
selves: it seems on the face of it unlikely that Tony 
Bastian, the heir to the property, would immediately 
have fallen violently in love with Miss Welby or that 
she would have played a decisive part in breaking off 
the intrigue between Lady Isabella Bastian and her 
lover. _But Mr. Marshall writes with so much quiet 
authority, and his judgment in other respects is so 
peed trustworthy, that he may easily be right here 


SHORTER NOTICES 


4 Book of Crimes. By A. S. MacNalty. 
Mathews and Marrot. 12s. 6d. 


IN spite of the current improvement in public morality, 
is still a wide audience for tales of harrowing and 
complicated crime. Mr. MacNalty has selected a dozen 
interesting cases for retelling, and succeeds in making them 
all very readable. He begins with the story of Earl Ferrers, 
was not hanged, as tradition has it, with a silken 
rope; nowadays he would probably have ended his days 


Elkin 


in Broadmoor. The case of .Courvoisier follows; Mr. 
MacNalty is unduly hard on the Sheriff who asked the 
condemned man for an autograph, since Thackeray says, 
in his brilliant description of the execution, that 
Courvoisier voluntarily presented his “little miserable 
property of books and tracts ”’ with affectionate inscriptions 
to the officials who were about him in his last moments. 
To the curious case of Spencer Cowper Mr. MacNalty 
appends an imaginative sequel in which he shows us the 
Judge saving a prisoner charged with a crime very like 
that which had been alleged against the young barrister. 
He also awards poetic justice to the despicable Abbé de 
Ganges, but admits that there is no historical warrant for 
this. Among his other episodes the best deal with 
Madeleine Smith—whom he considers to have been 
innocent—the Bravo mystery, Miss Blandy and Jenny Diver. 


A Politician Plays Truant. 
Christophers. 5s. 


THE result of Mr. Buxton’s truancy is a volume that 
will be read by many with pleasure. He writes not for the 
initiated but for ‘‘ those people who, though they are well 
qualified to enjoy the fine literature of the past, have read 
little or nothing of it.’’ He is not wanting in courage since in 
his opening essay—which occupies only forty-one pages— 
he traces the course of English literature from Shakespeare 
to Thomas Hardy. Elsewhere he discusses such themes 
as Shakespeare’s Comedies, Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
Meaning of Poetry and some half dozen others. If he is 
neither profound nor exhaustive he is always suggestive 
and entertaining, and his enthusiasm for his subject is 
likely to communicate itself to his readers. As a general 
introduction to English literature the book merits warm 
commendation. 


By Charles Roden Buxton. 


Strange Tales of the Seven Seas. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Allan. 8s. 6d. 


THERE is no need for the apology which Mr. Lockhart 
makes in the introduction to this very entertaining collection 
of true sea-stories. They are rather better than worse for 


‘Mr. Lorine is the only real discovery 
war Christmas books.’ Observer 


A NEW DOLITTLE BOOK 


DR. DOLITTLE 
IN THE MOON 


Told and illustrated by 
HUGH LOFTING 
7s. 6d. net 


*The best books for children that have been written 


in the last fifty years.’ Irish Statesman 


NOISY NORA 
FOR VERY SMALL FOLK 


3s. 6d. net 

DR. DOLITTI.E’S GARDEN 
7s. 6d. net 

DR. DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN 
7s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE 
New Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Also 6s. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S POST OFFICE 
7s. 6d. net 


THE VOYAGES OF DR. DOLITTLE 
7s. 6d. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS DR. DOLITTLE’S ZOO 


7s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 
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being taken from old newspaper reports, which give the 
plain facts of the case as derived from consular enquiries 
and public trials. Mr. Lockhart’s wide knowledge of 
seas and sailors has enabled him to put flesh on the dry 
bones, and his stories will be entirely new to the modern 
reader. They deal chiefly with mutinies at sea, and the best 
narrative describes how the Belgian steward of the Lennie 
saved himself and his ship by sheer courage and resource- 
fulness. Constant van Hoydonck thoroughly deserved the 
commendation given him from the Bench—along with a 
present of £s50—for sailing the eleven mutineers up to 
Execution Dock instead of the Mediterranean haven for 
which they hoped. The stories are all very readable, and 
throw light on the odd things that sometimes happen on 
sailing ships in out-of-the-way corners of the ocean. 


The Art of the Photographer. By E. Drummond 
Young. Seeley, Service. 21s. 


IS photography an art? The question is debated and 
answered—in the affirmative—by Mr. Drummond Young, 
who is himself both a photographer and a painter. The 
artist, he complains, is ‘‘ not quite fair to photography.” 

He seems to be unable to get over the fact that it is 

a machine which does the work, and often talks as if 

this machine were completely automatic, overlooking the 

fact that a fine pictorial photograph is the result of 
trained control of the apparatus. 


To those who desire to import artistic methods into 
photography Mr. Young’s book will be of real value. On 
such subjects as exposure, development, printing, lighting, 
composition and retouching he has much sound advice to 
offer, and there is a particularly interesting chapter on 
landscapes. The portrait of Mr. Richard Sickert which 
serves as frontispiece is admirable. But was it necessary 
to reproduce it twice? 


A Countryman’s Day Book. Compiled and arranged 
by C. N. French. Dent. 6s. 


THIS is a book for country lovers. The compiler has 
collected a number of verses, aphorisms and proverbs about 
weather, sowing and harvesting, the tending of cattle, the 
growing of hops, and similar subjects connected with the 
countryside. He has drawn largely upon such writers as 
John Parkinson, Thomas Tusser, John Woolridge and the 
author of the ‘ Maison Rustique,’ and the book is plentifully 
interspersed with local saws. But is Mr. French right in 
assigning Herrick’s familiar lines to the First of February : 


Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the bails and mistleto : 
Down with holly, ivy, all 

_ Wherewith ye dress the Christmas hall? 


In most households January 6 is considered the proper day 
on which to remove the Christmas decorations. The 
anthology contains a number of pleasant illustrations taken 
from medieval sources. 


Into the Blue. By Captain Norman Macmillan. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MACMILLAN joined No. 45 Squadron in 
France in March, 1917, and took his full share of its 
hazardous and glorious work in the air until he was invalided 
home in consequence of an accident at the end of the same 
year. His narrative of ‘‘ the day’s work” of a fighting 
pilot is one of the most exciting accounts of flying in war- 
fare that we have yet seen. Captain Macmillan has a happy 
gift of enabling the reader to look through his eyes upon 
the incidents that crowd so thickly into the hour or two 
of daily flight. He well portrays ‘‘ the aloofness of the life 
aerial with the added thrills of war thrown in.” He 
teaches us the fascination of ‘the aeroplane and _ its 
individuality—feminine, no doubt, but “‘ a fierce little beast 
—a buzzing hornet.’’ He lets us visualize the perpetual 
marvels that suddenly emerge from clouds, perhaps a pounc- 
ing enemy, perhaps a salvo of shell spinning and slowing 
down at the top of their flight, perhaps only a wonderful 
landscape. The constantly recurring fights are thrillingly 
told, and we are led to understand the airman’s feeling that 
he is glad to see his foe go down out of control, but he 
“* would have liked him resurrected on the ground.’’ This 
is the true knight-errantry of the air. 
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‘NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a baok is not yet lis ication i 
Pale +e published, the date of publication is 


ESSAYS 
Parrot. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed and Ward. 
Blackwell. 5s. 


Tue Montus. By Leigh Hunt. Ingpen and Grant. 3s. 64, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Tue Stricken Deer, or Tue Lire or Cowpsr. David 
Cecil. Constable. 15s. (December 5.) pu bo 
Romantic Recottections. By Lydia Kyasht. Brentano. 


AvspaniA. THE Rise or a Kincpom. By J. S . Williams 
and Norgate. 30s. eee 


Tue Matuematicians. By H. W. Turnbull. Methuen 


MALTA "oF THE Kyicuts. By E. W. Schermerhorn 


A Mopern History oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 1922. 
R. H. Gretton. Secker. 12s. 6d. bane By 


AND FaitH. By Rev. F. T. B. Westlake. Skeffington. 


s. 6d. 
—— P. By Evelyn Graham. Ward Lock. 12s. 6d. 
HE —- OF THE INDIES. By Maurice Besson. Routledge. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Roap’s Enp. By Warwick Chipman. Dent, 


Louts D’Or. By T. H. R. Orde. Roberts. 5s. 

Tue Love Poems oF Joannes Secunpus. Revised Latin text 
and an English verse translation by F. A. Wright 
Routledge. 15s. 2 


Excursions 1n Comepy. By Harold Simpson. Besant. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


AUSTRALIA AND THE BriTISH COMMONWEALTH. 
J. G. Latham. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. sehr 


POPP 


ILE a man is content to regard 
a suit Lining as a lesser detail, his 
clothing will cost him more, need greater 
care in upkeep, and easily lose their 
first trim appearance. The advent of 
“ COURTINE” LININGS — woven by 
COURTAULDS—has brought simplicity 
and certainty into clothes purchase 
and maintenance. 
Ask your tailor to use only 


The Name is on 

the selvedge. 

If any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINE” LININGS 
it the Manufacturers : 

. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1 


XUM 


| 
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Tus Spirit OF GENEVA. By Ethel L. Jones. Williams and Nor- 


By P. Sargant Florence. Kegan Paul. 
Qs. 6d 


TRAVEL 
New Guipe To Pompsil. By Wilhelm Engelmann. Engelmann. 


Rosert Epwin Psary. A Record OF HIS EXPLORATIONS 
1896-1909. By J. Gordon Hayes. Toulmin. 16s. 

Tus BLack ey . By Christopher Marlowe. The Bodley 

8s. 6d. 

a Tour 1n In 1819. By Robert Southey. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Air TRAVELLER’s To Europe. By Captain Norman 
Macmillan. Duckworth. 10s. 


FICTION 


Unver Fire. Licnt. Two Novets or tHe War. By Henri 
Barbusse. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Marcaret DaASHWOOD, OR INTERFERENCE. By Mrs. Francis 
Brown. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

By James Branch Cabell. The Bodley 


. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. (December 2.) 

Buacxmait. By Alexander and Bennet. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

Tur Green Risson. By Edgar Wallace. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tug ViRTUE OF THIS JEsTt. By James S. Montgomery. 
Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

“Ir.” By George Tweed. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

Macic Matinc. By G. de S. ‘Wentworth-James. Alston Rivers. 
7s. 6d. 

Tates OF THE LittLe Sisters or St. Francis. By Shaw 
Desmond. Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

TuroucH Aa Grass Darkty. By Betty A. M. Byard. Roberts. 
7s. 6d. 

Noreen. By Garrett O’Driscoll. Roberts. 7s. 6d. 

Lema Fear-Notr. By M. Maude. Roberts. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hauntinc Epinsurcu. By Flora Grierson. The Bodley Head. 
20s. 
TAKEN FROM Lirg. By George Belcher. Alston Rivers. 10s. 6d. 


Worp Games AND Worp Puzzigs. By C. Stevenson Ashmore. 
Werner Laurie. 1s. 


A First Book asout Cuaucer. By Dorothy Martin. Routledge. 
2s 


A First Book asout By Dorothy Martin. 
Routledge. 2s. 

Tue Younc Psrson’s Guipg to Crime, By C. G. L. du Cann. 
Toulmin. 3s. 6d. 

AN OvuTLInE oF ApveErtisinc. By Elwyn O. Hughes. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tus Cuitp FRoM Five to Ten. By Evelyn and Miriam Kenwick. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

How To Stupy For Proritr. By J. H. Burton. Roberts. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Dracon wHO woutp BE Goop. ‘By Dale Mariford. 
Brentano. 6s. 

Tue Arcuitect. By Clough Williams-Ellis. Bles. 5s. 

Art TREASURES OF THE Nation. By Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith. 
Hutchinson., 21s. 

THe ADVENTURES oF Human TuoucHt. By George Boas. 
Harpers. 15s. 

Tue Mystery aNnD Romance or Astrotocy. By C. J. S. 
Thompson, Brentano. 165s. 

Tuincs arg Wakinc Up at Mupuam. By Charles Gogin. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Works or Livpranp oF Cremona. Translated by F. A. 
Wright. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 402 
(First oF our THIRTIETH QuaRTER) 
(Cuosmea Dare: First post Thursday, December 5) 

To CHASE THE BEASTS THAT WALK NOT ON THEIR TOES, 
To SPEAR THE BEASTS WHOSE TUSKS RIP UP THEIR FOES, 
ARE INDIAN SPORTS THAT CHARMED THE OLD SHEKARRY. 
Queen Bess, ma’am, would by no means have him marry. 
At either end desert you now must clip, 
And then take half the ensign of a ship. 
Treasured when man’s immortal soul has fled ; 
Then this may show the lineage of the dead. 
Heart of a state the Gaul is proud to rule. 
Worst half of one no better than a fool. 
My feathery foliage loves the salt sea air. 
Trim at each end a fruit of flavour rare. 
Precedes election as a thing of course. 


If this be good, you need not spare your horse. 


HEN Isat down beside 


Quoted from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie... 


Gilray, and almost 
smoked into his eyes. Soon 
the aroma reached him, 
and rapture struggled into 
his face. Slowly his fingers 
fastened on the pouch. He 
filled his pipe, without 
knowingwhathewasdoing, 
and I handed him a lighted 
spill. He took perhapsthree 
puffs, and then gave me a 


look of reverence that I 
know well. It only comes 
to a man once in all its 
glory — the first time he 
tries the Arcadia Mixture 
— but it never altogether 
leaves him. 

“Where do you get it ?” 


delight. 
The Arcadia had him for 
its own. 


Crayen 


is SIR J. M. BARRIE’S ‘‘ARCADIA” 


MADE BY CARRERAS LIMITED, LONDON 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in 
Airtight Tins, 2ozs. 2/5 ; 40zs. 4/10. 
Also in Cartridge form. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
‘Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDAy Review in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 400 
D a 


Ventry * I passed by the field of the slouthful, 
A nt-h It and by the vineyard of the man 
I mp _ Ostor destitute of vnderstanding, and lo, 
S lothfu L* it was all growen ouer_ with 
I mpatienc E thorns, and nettles had couered the 
E xorbitan T face thereof, and the stone wall 
S ilenu S thereof was broken downe. 
P ur Blindness Prov. xxiiii. 30-31. Geneva Bible. 
Imp art iaL 
fE Ud 
D ig 


Acrostic No. 400.—The winner, is ‘‘ H. C. M.,’’ Sir Horace 
Monro, Hétel de France, Argelés Gazost, Hautes Pyrénées, 
France, who has selected as ‘his prize ‘ The Tremayne Case,’ 
by Alan Thomas, published by Benn and reviewed by us on 
November 16 under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Three other 
competitors named this book, thirty-nine chose ‘ Witch 
Hunting and Witch Trials,’ fifteen ‘ Left Behind,’ thirteen 
‘ The Beautiful Years,’ eleven Westermarck’s ‘ Memories of 
My Life,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth- 
royd, Boris, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Ernest Carr, W. H. 
Carter, Ceyx, Clam, D. L., Gay, John Lennie, Lilian, Martha, 
N. O. Sellam, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Aron, Barberry, E. 
Barrett, Rev. A. Bentley, Bolo, Boote, Charles G. Box, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, Chailey, Chip, J. R. Cripps, 
Crosspatch, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, 
M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Fossil, F. R. G., Mrs. Greene, 
D. L. Haldane-Porter, T. Hartland, Iago, Jeff, Jop, Madge, 
Margaret, Mrs. Matheson, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
George ‘W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, H. de R. Morgan, K. M. 
Montgomerie; Peter, Rabbits, Rand, M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, 
Sloane, Stucco, Spyella, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, A. R. er, Yelsom, Zyk. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—Bargee, Carlton, J. Chambers, Mrs. 
Alice Crooke, Cuniculus, Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, Glamis, 
James Hall, Haw, W. P. James, Miss Kelly, Mastix, Met, 
Katharine Moloney, Lady Mottram, Dr. Pearse, F. M. Petty, 
Polamar. All others more. 


Licut 5.—Ceyx remarks: ‘“‘ Although possibly feeling Ire, 
one would only show Impatience.’”? Nevertheless I might have 
accepted Ire if it were a word in common use. But the C.O.D. 
marks it poetical. It does not occur in the Bible (A.V.), and 
only five ‘times in Shakespeare—when the metre requires a 
word of one syllable. 


Mrs. Greeng.—Your 4th Light, Cobra, was also wrong. 
“* No fear,”? being two words, could not be accepted. 


Jor.—Matters of ‘‘ common: knowledge ’’ are too often what 
Sir Thomas Browne called Vulgar Errors. As a Yorkshire 
naturalist wrote me yesterday: “‘ It is curious how the un- 
scientific mind works; often in a direction entirely opposite 
to the truth.” You do not explain how the cock on his 
dunghill knows when one of his hens has deposited an egg ir 
the poultry-house, but I suppose it is by a sort of wireless 
tell-egg-raphy. 

MartHa.—The C.O.D. defines Obloquy as ‘‘ abuse, detrac- 
tion’; Opprobrium as “infamy, disgrace attaching to some 
act.’” Opprobrium may not be ‘‘ a bad answer,” but 1 do 
not think it as good as Obloquy = “‘ reproachful language.” 

Mrs. MILNe.—I have looked at your solution of No. 395 again, 
os Light 11 reads Icicle, not Iota. Shall I send you your 
solution ? 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 

T is difficult to explain why the recent storm on 
[ «= Stock Exchange has been weathered without 

the string of failures which in the past have always 
accompanied the breaking of an era of speculative 
activity, especially as no past debacle has ever reached 
the dimensions of this one. There is little doubt that 
the absence of panic, in addition to assisting the 
re-establishment of confidence in this country, has 
added materially to London’s prestige as a 
financial centre. Although there is every indication 
of returning confidence in the stock market, the’ 
volume of business continues on a small scale, a state 
of affairs likely to persist for some time, despite the 
fact that we are probably in for an era o cheap 
money. 

I referred last week to the fact that the outlook for 
the stock markets was likely to be disturbed owi 
to the present Government's policy, which is leading 
to greatly increased expenditure. While in past years 
the Budget has only cast its shadow on the Stock 
Exchange for a few weeks before its appearance, the 
seriousness to the industry of the country of the 
contents of next year’s Budget is already appreciated. 
The majority of the causes which have led to restrain- 
ing Stock Exchange business earlier in the present 
year appear to have spent their force. In Janu 
readers of these notes were warned that Stock 
Exchange business would unquestionably suffer 
through the General Election, monetary stringency and 
the possibility of a break in New York; no sooner 
had the last of these three factors disappeared than 
attention has to be drawn to the next menace. One 
can only hope that its importance will be so generally 
appreciated that it will not seriously prejudice Stock 
Exchange transactions, a possibility which, I am 
afraid, is remote. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRICS 

At the beginning of the present month shareholders 
in the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company Limited 
were given the opportunity of subscribing for 500,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each at 30s. per share. These 
new shares can be obtained at the moment in the 
neighbourhood of 5s. 3d. premium, nothing paid, 
making the total cost for a fully paid share 35s. 3d. 
The Metropolitan Electric Supply Company covers a 
big area, and it supplies electricity for all purposes 
in certain parts of London, and also supplies power 
in bulk to various outlying companies stretched as far 
west as the outskirts of Maidenhead. For the last 
two years the existing ordinary shares of this company 
have received a dividend of 9 per cent., which called 
for £135,000, the actual amount available for the 
purpose being £307,000. I feel that these new 
ordinary shares constitute a sound electrical permanent 
investment, and, as such, draw attention to them. 


PERU CORPORATION 4 

The figures of the Peru Corporation for the year 
ended June jo last have recently been issued; they 
make satisfactory and interesting reading. The year 
under review was an important one in the history of 
the corporation; it was the first in which it operated 
under its new contract with the Government. The 
net receipts are shown at £628,965, which is some 
44,000 below last year’s figures. The full preference 
dividend of 5 per cent. is being paid, and there appears 
no reason to assume why this should not be regularly 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo, Ltd. total Funds Excood £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800. 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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BRENTANO 


THE FINE WAR BOOK 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
(Third Impression printing) 


ZERO HOUR 


GEORG GRABENHORST 


“ This tells the truth as ‘ All Quiet ’ did not. . . 
There is a nobility that shapes the end of ‘ Zero 

Hour.’ ”—Daily Sketch. The nearest approach 
to the normal-thinking soldier’s view of the War 
that Germany—and perhaps any other country— 
has yet given us.” —Sunday Graphic. 


Cr. 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 
ROMANTIC 
RECOLLECTIONS 


by LYDIA KYASHT 


Edited by Erica BEALE. The romantic adven- 
tures of the world-famous dancer and her general 
impressions of European life and society form a 
thoroughly interesting book, full of pen-pictures 
of celebrities of this country and of the Russian 
Court. 

“The book is full of strange stories from a 
romantic life.’—Horace Thorogood in the 
Evening Standard. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE MYSTERY 
AND ROMANCE OF 
ASTROLOGY 


by C. J. S. THOMPSON 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated with woodcuts and minia- 
tures. Handsome Facket in Black and Gold. 15s. net. 


THIS MAN’S WORLD 
by IRVIN S. COBB 


“ Tt can be said that he has succeeded in playing 
Elisha to the Elijah of O. Henry. . . . Everything 
is good in ‘ This Man’s World,’ and it will help 
to get him the following he deserves in this 
country.” —Morning Post. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


31 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 


TRAILING 
THE GIANT PANDA 


and Kermit Roosevelt 
The ‘ thrilling account of a hunting and collecting 
expedition in the little known territory along the 
Chinese-Thibetan borderland, the object of the ex- 
pedition, which was carried out, being to 
secure a complete specimen the Giant Panda, an 
animal so rare that no Museum has hitherto been able 
Copitously illustrated. 16s. net 


A HISTORY 


OF ANCIENT PERSIA 
From Its Earliest Beginnings to the 
Death of A the Great 
By Robert William Rogers 


Literature in Princeton University; Member of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. . 


intense the human ide history." Morning 


history.” 
Post. With coloured frontispiece and 6 “page and 
text illustrations. Boxed. ™_ 30s. net 


CRIME IN INK 
By Claire Carvalho and Boyden Sparkes 
Compiled = the case book of David aT 
from a wh and 10s. 6d. net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


TAFFRAIL’ 


(Capt. TAPRELL DORLING, D.S.O., R.N.) 
has never done better work than 


MEN O' WAR 


Read his studies of 
ST. VINCENT 
MARRYAT 
COCHRANE 
FISHER 
15s. BERESFORD 


LOCKHART 
STRANGE TALES 
OF THE SEVEN 
SEAS 


| 
ry rn 7 week 


“Grim— 
PHILIP exceedingly 
good.”—Isis. 8s. 6d. 
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paid in the future. At the present price this shows 
a yield of over 8 per cent., and in these circumstances 
Peru preference appear a suitable counter for mixing 
purposes. The ordinary have not yet received a divi- 
dend, and it seems probable that some time will 
elapse before this is achieved. At the same time, in 
view of the fact that Peru ordinary have always been 
a favourite international speculative counter and the 
improvement which the corporation is expected to 
reap as a result of its new contract, Peru ordinary 
appear to possess speculative possibilities at the present 
level. 


TIN SHARES 

After a considerable period of depression, a more 
cheerful view is apparently being taken as to the out- 
look for the price of tin. If this is justified, there is 
a likelihood of more interest being taken in tin shares. 
In this connexion attention is drawn to the better 
class Malayan Tin Dredging Companies as standing 
at attractive levels. Admittedly, Nigerian shares have 
also depreciated substantially in price, but they have 
proved so disappointing in the past that it is felt 
that at the present juncture anyone wishing to take an 
interest in the tin industry would be on safer ground 
if the shares of a Malayan company were selected. 
Among others, the shares of the Ipoh Tin Dredging 
Limited appear worthy of attention. Their nominal 
value is 16s., and their present price is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25s. For the year ended March 31 last, 
shareholders received 3s. per share in dividends, 
which compared with 5s. od. for the previous year 
and 5s. 3d. for the two previous years. The fall in 
the price of the metal during the company’s present 
financial year must, naturally, have greatly decreased 
the company’s dividend-earning capacity, but at the 
present level the 16s. shares of this company appear 
to possess possibilities, particularly if there is any 
marked and sustained improvement in the price of the 
metal. 


OILS 


Although activity in the oil share market, which 
had been hoped for, has not matured, conditions in 
this section of the Stock Exchange appear healthy, 
and in view of the conference between the leaders of 
the oil industry which is to be held early next month, 
it seems possible that after the turn of the year con- 
siderably more interest will be shown in this section. 
Holders of first-class oil shares should certainly 
retain their interests. 


SUDAN PLANTATIONS 

Reference has frequently been made in the past in 
these notes to the shares of the Sudan Plantations. 
They are standing at an attractively low level as the 
result of recent general conditions, and anyone 
acquiring these shares and locking them away for 
twelve months should, in addition to the satisfactory 
dividend that the company pays, reap the benefit of 
comfortable capital appreciation in this period. 


WALLPAPER DEFERRED 

The recently issued report of Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers showing profits some £40,000 higher than last 
year’s at £794,189, draws attention to the deferred 
shares of this company. Recently a 10 per cent. 
dividend was paid, making 15 per cent., which is the 
same rate as last year. At the present price, a satis- 
factory yield is shown on these deferred shares, and 
as the company is an old-established one, and its 
finances are handled on sound and conservative lines, 
these deferred shares appear in their class well worth 
attention. 


TAuRuS 


COMPANY MEETING 

In this issue will be found a report of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited. 


30 November 1929 
Company Meeting 

TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SEGREGATION OF ASSETS 


SCHEME APPROVED 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, was held on November 25 at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., for the purpose of 
submitting the scheme referred to at the last annual general 
meeting for the separation of the manufacturing side of the 
company’s business from the rental installation side. 

Mr. Fred. T. Jackson (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, stated that the adoption of this 
scheme would enable shareholders to participate in the pro- 
gressive prosperity which had been attained for many years 
past by the installation side of the company’s business. In 
order to give a general idea of the progressive prosperity 
of this side of the business he gave the profits earned for the 
past ten years, which, he said, were arrived at after charging 
depreciation and all expenses, but before charging certain non- 
recurring expenditure and interest. These were as follows:— 
1919, £49,039; 1920, £53,366; 1921, £41,005; 1922, £41,172; 
1923, £30,902; 1924, £43,364; 1925, £46,624; 1926, £46,658; 
1927, £53, 820; and 1928, £54,929. 

The Australian subsidiary was progressing satisfactorily, the 
profits for 1927 being £8,869, and for 1928, £12,982, and for 
the half-year ended June 30, 1929, further expansion was shown. 

The average profits of the British Installation Companies over 
the past five years were over £49,000 per annum, and the com- 
bined profits of the British and Australian companies over 
the past two years were over £65,000 per annum. 


CAPITALIZATION OF THE NEW COMPANIES 


Under the scheme for the segregation of assets it was pro- 
posed that a new company be registered to take over the 
installation side, having a capital of £600,000 divided into 
2,400,000 shares of 5s. each, and that the company to be 
registered to take over the manufacturing side should have a 
capital of £250,000 divided into 1,000,000 shares of 5s. each, 
which would be equivalent to a shareholding of 7s. 6d. for 
each 10s. share held in the present company, being made up 
of one share of 5s. in Telephone Rentals Limited, for each 
10s. share held in the Telephone Manufacturing Company 
Limited, and one share of 5s. in the new Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company (1929) Limited, in place of every two 
shares held in the present company. This would give a com- 
parative joint capital of the two new undertakings of £750,000, 
as compared with £1,000,000. It was proposed to utilize the 
difference in writing out of the balance sheet fixtures, fittings, 
dies, expenses on share issue, etc., so that it would not be 
necessary in future to make any appropriation from profits 
earned for depreciation on these items. 


QUESTION OF PRICES 


As stated at the last annual general meeting, the company 
would continue to quote for public telephone apparatus at such 
prices as would show a margin of profit, and should eventually 
come back into this market, as the present unsatisfactory prices 
could not rule indefinitely. 

The future policy of the Manufacturing Company would be 
principally creative, which was to say that any lines taken 
up in the future, apart from supplies to the existing installa- 
tion companies, would be exclusive to themselves. : 

In conclusion, the chairman said that the approval of this 
scheme would mean that the new company, Telephone Rentals 
Limited, would immediately the necessary formalities had been 
completed, declare an interim dividend of 2} per cent. and a 
final dividend in the early months of next year, and the Manu- 
facturing Company on the new basis would have every oppor 
tunity of becoming a profit-earning concern. ‘ 

The resolution submitted was carried, after some discussion, 
by the requisite majority. 
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